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Announcing a mid-size car 
in the Thunderbird Tradition. 


Sx 


AE 1975 iad 


Ford Elite combines the operating 
economy of a mid-size car with 
styling and luxury in the 
Thunderbird tradition. And in the 
Thunderbird tradition of value, 
Elite comes to you complete. 
Unique twin opera windows and 


grained vinyl roof. Driving conve-. 


niences standard, like 351 CID V-8, 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes, SelectShift transmission 
and steel-belted radial ply tires. 
Elite is available with power- 
operated Moonroof and other 


Elite Interior Decor Group option with AM radio, 


automatic speed control 


Elite shown with optional WSW tires, 
deluxe bumper group, glass Moonroof 
and deep dish aluminum wheels. 


Thunderbird inspired options. And 
it’s designed with a big 26 gallon 
fuel tank which means a cruising 
range you can really rely on. 

The personal luxury mid-size 

Ford Elite for 1975. Built forthe ‘ 
way you drive today. 


THE CLOSER YOU LOOK, 
THE BETTER WE LOOK. 


FORD ELITE 


FORD DIVISION C Soret 
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Why the best 
key case you can 
find, is one of 


the hardest 


to lose. 


Every Prince and Princess 
Gardner Key Gard”comes with the 
registration card you see above. 

Just fill it out, send our half to 
us and keep your half in the case. 
If you lose your Key Gard, all the 
finder has to do is mail it to us. 
We'll look up the registration 
Number, send your Key Gard 
back to you. And send the finder a 
free Key Gard as a reward. 

So chances are, the Key Gard 
you lost, won't stay lost for long. 

Prince and Princess Gardner 
offer Key Gards in more colors, 
leathers and hook combinations 
than anyone. From just $2.50. 


PRINCE 
GARDNER 


Prince Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. A Division of SWANK, INC. 
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Why the Colt 45 


Automatic has been 
the official sidearm 


of the U.S. Army 
since 1911. 


In a word, dependability. 
Dependability is what the military 
looks for in a sidearm, And through 
the snow, mud and sands of every 


major war 
in this cen- 
tury, that’s 
what over 
three mil- 
lion Colt 
.45 Auto- 
matics have 


Unique Colt spring loaded bushing t 
delivered. 


assures consistent barrel-slide 
alignment for lifelong accuracy. 


Drafted by the military. 

On April 1, 1911 the Army and 
Navy Journal reported that a new 
pistol had passed Army inspection 
with flying colors: 

“... the board therefore recom- 
mends that the Colt caliber 45 
automatic pistol...be adopted for 
use by foot and mounted troops in 
the military service in consequence 
of its marked superiority...to any 
other known pistol, of its extreme 
reliability and endurance and of its 
fulfillment of all essential 
requirements...” 

Today the same Colt .45 
Automatic with minor alterations is 
the official sidearm of all our armed 
forces. For precisely the same 
reasons. 


COLTS MK IV/SERIES"70 
S OVERNMENT MODELBSY 


Simple, durable construction. 
The .45 Automatic’s simplicity 
makes it unbelievably easy to clean 
and maintain. With practice, a .45 
can be field stripped and reassem- 
bled in less than 60 seconds. 

Thanks to its completely 
protected internal workings, the 
.45 Automatic performs despite 
the most preposterous mistreat- 
ment. There are cases on record of 
Colt .45 Automatics which, found 
in the field after weeks of exposure, 
operated flawlessly and were imme- 
diately returned to active service. 

Automatic accuracy. A Colt 


exclusive is the spring loaded barrel 


bushing. The tension in this bush- 


ing allows 
no play 
between 
barrel and 
slide when 
the pistol is 
in battery 
and ready to 
fire. Therefore, barrel and slide 
maintain exact alignment for each 
round fired. That means greater 
shot-to-shot repeatability. And that 
is what accuracy is all about. 

Safe as a handgun can be. 
As a performance check, a full 
magazine is fired through every 


Colt .45 Automatic before shipment. 


As a safety check, one round is a 
special high pressure “proof round.” 

The .45 Automatic has three 
safeties. First, the manual thumb 
safety in its locked position pre- 
vents the slide from moving and 
the gun from firing. Second, the 
slide stays open after the last round 
is fired, permitting the shooter to 
visually confirm that the chamber 
is empty. 

Finally, because the grip 
safety must be depressed before the 
trigger can be pulled, it is next to 
impossible to fire the gun without 
holding it in the proper shooting 
position. It is the unique grip safety 
that makes the Colt .45 Automatic 
the safest handgun you can buy. 


For additional facts on the safety 
and use of handguns, send for Colt’s 
free booklet, “Handling the 
Handgun.” Write Colt Firearms, 
Dept. 30T , Hartford, Conn. 06102. 
There is no obligation, of course. 


Colt Gold Cup National Match .45 Automatic. 
Target version of Government Model. Colt-Elliason adjustable 
rear sight. Wide grooved trigger. Serrated target hammer. 


Colt Government 
Model .45 Automatic 
pistol. Also available 
in 9MM and .38 
Super calibers. 5” 
barrel. Colt Blue or 
Polished Nickel 
finish. Sandblasted 
walnut stocks. 
Optional .22 
caliber 


Accept no substitutes. Only 
the Colt .45 Automatic is based 
directly on John M. Browning's 
original design. And of course, only 
the Colt .45 Automatic has been in 
continuous military service for 64 
years. No wonder the Colt Govern- 
ment Model .45 Automatic is the 
most copied handgun in the world. 


OLT-an 


American 
heritage 
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Truely Yours 


As is apparent by the cover of this, the first issue of TRUE 
being published by the Petersen Publishing Company, the “male 
chauvinist boar” is back. Welcome aboard, gentlemen! 

Henceforth, TRUE is rededicating itself to those millions of men 
across the country who have found the modern “unisex” concept, 
if not totally unnatural and repugnant, certainly not their cup of 
tea. Rest assured, gentlemen, that between the covers of TRURB, it 
will always be a man’s world. 

We chose the theme of the boar for our first cover for obvious 
reasons. It seems, these days, that if a man purports to be a man 
in the traditional sense, some segments of our society regard him 
as—their epithet—a “male chauvinist pig.” So be it. We’ve simply 
set out to show the image of that pig in a way that will take in 
all the really admirable qualities that a boar exhibits: courage, 
pride, and the ability to take care of himself and his family. 
Despite a plethora of propaganda which says that those qualities 
are no longer to be admired, we sincerely feel that you, like most 
men, exhibit them, thank God. If so, TRUE is your magazine. 

It is also our belief that the majority of men in this country 
have, for a number of years, been short-changed when it comes to 
having a vibrant, general-interest magazine devoted to things and 
events near and dear to men’s hearts. One need only check a 
neighborhood magazine stand to see the numerous publications 
devoted to women and their activities, and to see that, aside from 
a few special-interest hobby magazines, virtually none deals realis- 
tically with men and their interests. (Some men’s magazines take 
the flip, media-hype approach to life; others pretend that the way 
to be a man is to surround yourself with a lot of expensive 
gimmicks and sexual fantasy; TRUE’s man lives much closer to 
reality than either of those extremes.) 

What TRUE promises in the future is very simple: to present 
you with a well-rounded menu of solid reading that seems to have 
disappeared from the contemporary scene. We will be covering 
everything from current newsworthy topics through sports, adven- 
ture, all forms of locomotion, medicine, firearms, hunting and the 
outdoors. 

Most important of all, as our name advertises, we will bring you 
what is true—what the best writers have found to be real in their 
investigations; not what editors, however well-intentioned, think 
(from the isolation of their offices) should be true. 

We know there’s a lot of pride that goes into being a man, and 
so it is with that same pride that we bring you our first issue of 
TRUE-the Man’s Magazine. 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Longer... 
yet milder. 


21 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March’74. 
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“Make sure no one mistakes your illustration for a 
hunting story,” we told Alex Ebel, the very talent- 
ed artist who is responsible for the boar on our 
cover. “We want a caricaturization of a Russian 
boar with a sneer—and a yrin—symbolizing ex- 
treme male chauvinism.” Alex, a New York-based 
illustrator, outdid himself, as you can see. 


Twenty-five years ago this month, TRUE 
published a startling, documented report, “The 
Flying Saucers Are Real,’ by Donald E. 
Keyhoe. Hours after it hit TRUE’s newsstands, 
the story was given national news coverage. 
The Air Force quickly held a news conference 
to denounce the article, but that failed to coun- 
teract the potent effect of the Keyhoe salvo, 
and from that point on, people began to believe. 
Ralph Blum, author of this month’s report, 
“No One Is Laughing Anymore,” approaches 
UFOs from a scholarly, no-nonsense approach. 
He’s a graduate of Harvard, did post-graduate 
work at Leningrad University, and has been the 
recipient of Fulbright, Ford and National 
Science Foundation grants. He and his wife, 
Judy, are co-authors of Beyond Earth, an 
equally intelligent book on the intriguing sub- 
ject. 

Your neighborhood bookstore is carrying a 
pocketbook called THE BEST OF TRUE. No- 
table contributors to that superbook of TRUE 
tales include John Dos Passos, Paul Gallico, 
Jimmy Breslin...and Al Stump. Stump, who 
was first published in TRUE in 1949, is back in 
this first issue from Petersen Publishing Co. in 
a white-knuckle interview with L.A.’s hard- 
nosed chief of police, Ed Davis. Stump, happily, 
is one of the few newsmen that Davis seems 
willing to open up for. 

After hours and hours of taped conversations 
with the directors of 50 state fish and game 
departments, Contributing Editor Jim Stingley 
uncovered a national wildlife and hunting crisis 
that few of us, until now, were aware of. Infla- 
tion has reached into everyone’s backyard, and 
now it’s reaching into the backwoods. Stingley, 
an ol’ country boy himself, is a feature writer 
for the Los Angeles Times. 

Philadelphia News Sports Editor Mike Ra- 
thet, who charts the dangerously divergent 
courses of coach Don Shula and Dolphins’ own- 
er Joe Robbie, is no doubt on that NFL team’s 
prime dunglist now. Rathet breaks a silence 
well kept—until now—by many sportswriters 
aware of the growing bitterness between owner 
and coach. 

For all you female libertarians looking to lac- 
erate Ron Bishop, author of this month’s essay 
shattering the contemporary seriousness of wo- 
men’s lib, a few words of advice: Mr. Bishop, in 
addition to having very large credentials as a 
man who’s been around, is also a very large 
man. Gentle, but large. 

No magazine has ever had an easier time en- 
listing eight writers to rate Howard Cossell vs. 
Curt Gowdy. The writers, in this case pro-foot- 
ball writers from metropolitan newspapers, lit- 
erally leapt at the opportunity to get in a few 
shots at TV’s heavyweights. 

We don’t have to identify VIP, cartoonist 
Virgil Partch. His name is as recognizable as 
the logo on our masthead. Suffice to say that 
we're very happy to have him back as a regular 
contributor. 

TRUE GRITS, a food column for men, and 
MEDIA WATCH, a food-for-thought column 
on the media, are both new. With MEDIA 
WATCH, we hope to get very close to a subject 
overlooked in general-interest publications: how 
the press reports the news and how the 
public interprets it. 


The Magic Difference 


The G:R:"Valve 


GUARANTEED UP TO 
25% GAS SAVINGS: 


The true beauty of the G:R?Valve 
is its ONE-OF-A-KIND internal 
structure which always operates to 
provide the proper air/fuel mixture 
based on Engine RPM and load. 


~ 


THE DIFFERENCE: 


BALL AND SPRING VALVE: 


* CONTINUOUS POSITIVE SEATING 
* SELF-CLEANING ACTION 
* DYNAMIC GRADUATED AIR FLOW 


LEXAN CONSTRUCTION: 
* PRECISE MOLDING * HEAT RETENTION 
* DURABLE 


STAINLESS STEEL SPRING: 
* LONG LIFE © * PRECISE TOLERANCES 


Simple instructions - fits all cars, trucks, boats 
(except diesel, fuel injected, or supercharged 
engines), Patents Pending - Product of NC Indus- 
tries - Dealer Inquiries invited 


UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY BACK check or 
GUARANTEE money order to: 


ECOTROLEUM, INC. 
Box 10545 
Charleston, S.C. 29411 


To order, send 


$14.95 


TRI 


| 
| 
| 
| 
G:R: Valves (@ $14.95 each | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Send 

Payment is enclosed. 

| NAME 

| ADDRESS = 
| CITY STATE ZIP 
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True News 


UNHAPPY HOOKERS 


Civic-minded committees we can do 
without: 

There’s an organization in a section 
of Buffalo, New York, that’s come up 
with a plan to combat prostitution. 
Called BUILD—Building Unity, Inde- 
pendence, Liberty and Dignity—the or- 
ganization had a photographer take pic- 
tures of any cars whose drivers were 
seen picking up prostitutes. So what do 
they do then? BUILD traced the license 
plates, with the concerned help of the 
state’s motor-vehicle department, and 
found the names and addresses of the 
motorists involved. Then they sent let- 
ters to the owners, informing them thgt 
their cars were involved with prostitlk 
tion. As if they didn’t know... 

The owners, however, had answers. In 
letters back to BUILD, one guy said he 
thought he was responding to a woman 
in distress when he saw her waving at 
him. Another said he had lent the car 
to his son that night. 


TRUE/JANUARY 1975 


THE REAL PROFIT IS IN THE 
TOILET CONCESSION 


Alan Greenspan, the top economic 
adviser to President Ford, made a lot of 
blue-collar necks red when he suggested 
that the biggest victims of our receding 
economy were laid-off stockbrokers. 
While that may or may not be true, we 
do know two out-of-work stockbrokers in 
Los Angeles that have found work 
elsewhere—promoting professional 
arm-wrestling. About the time you’re 
reading this, ex-brokers Marvin Cohen 
and Steven Simons, along with David 
Mirisch, will stage the Ist Annual U.S. 
Pro Arm-wrestling Championships at 


Busch Gardens, LA's beer heaven. For the. 


first time, they say, the sport that is as- 
sociated with barroom braggadocios will 
pay off for the elbow benders. As much 
as a thousand bucks. Ah, but there are 
complications. The Busch amphitheater 
seats only 2,000, and by early October, 
the guys had 500 entries at five bucks a 
pop. The real complication stems from 
the offer of “free beer—all you can drink 
all day.” That comes in lieu of the fact 
that the event begins at noon and will 
probably end around midnight. If you re- 
late beer drinking with arm-wrestlers and 
fans, the crowd may put Busch into debt- 
or’s prison. Nonetheless, the event has all 
the trappings of a genuine happening. 
Five weight divisions have been set up: 
Heavyweight (over 210 pounds), Light 
Heavyweight (186-210), Middleweight 
(161-185), Lightweight (under 160) and an 
open women's division. For a $3.75 adult 
ticket that gets you into the garden, a 
good man can drink $10 worth of beer. 
Entry to the evening championship 
matches is $5. Burp... 


HONOLULU’S TICKET FIXER 


Tired of fighting traffic tickets? In 
Honolulu, you can join Clarence Shak’s 
club for three bucks, and he'll send a 
lawyer to fight City Hall for you. And 
you may even be reimbursed for any 
“unjust” portion of any fine. 

Shak already has 7,000 members in 
his Motorists Inc. and he’s looking at a 
national organization. And every month, 
200 to 300 more drivers in Hawaii pay 
Shak $3 for lifetime memberships cover- 
ing future tickets. (If you’ve already 
been tagged, Shak charges $10.) 

Says Shak: “As more Honolulu mo- 
torists observe their constitutional right 
to ignore a ticket—which isn’t a proper 
summons because it’s not issued by a 
judge—and decline to pay bail in 
advance to escape trial, the court sys- 
tem gets more jammed with summonses 
and trials. 

“So the odds keep improving that you 
can neglect a ticket and not get sum- 
moned,” he says. “Even if you are sum- 
moned, the lawyers retained by Motor- 
ists Inc. win dismissals three times out 
of four.” 

It’s immaterial to Shak whether a 
ticketed violation really happened. 
“Traffic is a complex technical prob- 
lem,” he maintains, “not a field of crim- 
inal activity. Traffic laws actually en- 
courage unsafe driving and shouldn’t be 
part of criminal law anyway. 

“When the courts find the volume of 
motorists who shrug off tickets bigger 
than they can schedule trials for, they'll 
stop issuing summonses,” Shak says. 
“Finally, when expenses far exceed reve- 
nues from fines, government will be 
forced to scrap the ticket system.” 

Shak has appealed 20 of his own traf- 
fic cases to the Hawaii Supreme Court, 
winning four reversals, and a dozen to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, without get- 
ting a hearing. He spent nine days in 
jail after one turndown. 

“T’ll go nationwide as soon as I can,” 
Shak promises, “operating as a giant 
mail-order business, with lawyers on re- 
tainers in major cities and available 
when needed.” —Jesse Bowman 


READ ABOUT 


GM's Maximum 


Mileage System. 


We call it our Maximum Mileage System because it represents 
the most advanced engineering and technology GM can offer 
in 1975 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and Cadillacs. 
And with the Maximum Mileage System, you can get better overall 


operating economy and performance than we've offered in years, 
spend less time in service, and drive a car with less exhaust emissions. 


What’s in The System? To begin with, it incorporates our new Cata- 


lytic Exhaust Converter and High Energy Electronic Ignition, which, 
while they might sound old hat, are dramatically different from anything 


we've ever had. 


These, combined with our Fast Warm-up Carburetion and GM Specifi- 


cation Steel-belted Radial Tires, add up to what we think you wantin GM 
cars for 1975. Lower operating costs. Performance like the “good old 
days.” Longer periods between servicing. And cleaner air for everyone. 


GM’s Maximum Mileage 
System can save you money. 
We compared 1975 GM cars using 
unleaded gas with similarly equipped 
1974 models using leaded fuel and, 
overall, found savings on fuel con- 
sumption. Of course, the amount of 
savings will vary according to car size 
and your driving and maintenance 
habits. 


How the Catalytic Exhaust 
Converter contributes to 
savings. 

The Catalytic Converter was conceived 


to help us meet this year’s more strin- | 


gent EPA requirements for hydrocar- 
bon and carbon monoxide emissions 
.. . Which it does. 

At the same time, by shifting some 
of the “cleaning chores” to the Cata- 
lytic Converter, we were able to 
recalibrate the engine for lower 
idling speeds, quicker warm-up and 
smoother overall performance. 


MAR OF ERCELLENCE 


Unleaded gas can save you 
money on maintenance, too. 


lf you were to use regular gasoline 
with The System, the lead in it would, 
in time, form a coating around the cata- 
lyst, spark plugs and valves that would 
reduce efficiency. But by using un- 
leaded gasoline, you get cleaner air, 
your spark plugs last up to 22,500 
miles, you can go up to 7,500 miles 
between oil changes, and your tailpipe 
and muffler should even last longer. 


The muscle behind 
The System—GM's 
High Energy Ignition. 
Electronic ignitions have 
been around for some time 
now, but there’s never been 
anything to match our new 
High Energy Ignition (HEI). 
lis name comes from the 
fact that it can deliver higher 
voltages, which means it 
can fire marginal fuel mix- 
tures under adverse condi- 
tions and still give you 
quicker starts. What’s more, there are 
no points to require periodic replace- 
ment and no ignition condenser to 
wear out. Think how much that alone 
will save you on tuneups. 


The System has a warm heart. 


In cold weather, an automobile engine 
simply needs more gasoline during 
starting and warm-up to overcome the 
gasoline’s slower vaporization. But for 
1975, many GM engines have a new 
Fast Warm-up capability that allows 
the choke to disengage faster. 

This, combined with the fact that the 
HEI will ignite gasoline/air mixtures 
over a wider range of temperatures, 
means you can help stretch your gas- 
oline dollar. 


GM Specification Tires 

help, too. 

The GM Specification Steel-belted 
Radial Tire is available on all 1975 GM 
cars. It offers better 
traction in snow and 
wet, plus lower rolling 
resistance. The sum 
total is that you get 
longer tire life and bet- 
ter operating economy. 


“You 
Cant 
Beat The 
System” 


It's an old saying, but we think the 
new Maximum Mileage System on GM 
cars offers you a big plus this year over 
previous years. You'll like the perfor- 
mance we've restored. You won't have 
to go in for service as often. You'll 
enjoy improved operating economy. 
And you'll be driving the cleanest cars 
lin GM history. For 1975, we can say 


¥ more proudly than ever... 


We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 
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True News 


The phenomenon of evangelism, and 
its remarkable drawing power, has never 
been thoroughly understood. A some- 
what bizarre rally held this last fall in 
New York City can only serve to fur- 
ther confuse explanation. In this case, 
the evangelist was a Korean—the Rever- 
end Sun Myung Moon, who had come 
to Yankee soil, he said, because God 
had told him to bring his message to 
America. To ensure that his message 
would be heard, Moon and his followers 
passed out 380,000 free tickets—although 
there were only seats for 20,000 at Mad- 
ison Square Garden’s amphitheater. As 
you might expect, about 100,000 curious 
New Yorkers showed up for the freebie, 
and the scene that followed resembled a 
riot. “I’ve never seen anything like it,” 
said a Fun City cop who was unfortu- 
nate enough to draw duty that night. 
“They trampled women, children and 
everybody. They didn’t care who they 
ran over to get inside.” Thousands 
didn’t make it past the gates, and lucki- 
ly there were no serious injuries. Inside, 
the evangelist mounted a center-stage 
platform enclosed by a “protective 
screen,” and began his pitch—only the 
pitch was delivered in his native Korean 
tongue. While the minister shouted, 
waved clenched fists and stomped up 
and down on the platform in the best 
traditions of fire-and-brimstone evangel- 
ism, a more subdued interpreter, Col. 


THE MOON IN ECLIPSE 


Bo Hi Pak, translated. The rally began 
with members of leftist groups shouting 
“Fascist! ’’ fundamentalists yelling 
“False prophet!” and at least five wom- 
en leaping onto chairs and accusing the 
evangelist of some male chauvinist pig- 
gery. Moon perservered all this to deliv- 
er the message; generally, he suggested 
that the fall of man could be attributed 
to Satan seducing Eve, who in turn se- 
duced Adam, spoiling God’s plan to 
have them marry, raise perfect children 
and perpetuate the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. There’s some doubt whether 
the audience understood all that, be- 
cause people began departing half an 
hour into the rally, and by the time the 
two-hour pitch was over, only half the 
garden was full. The next day, a group 
of Korean ministers—the Korean Minis- 
ters Association of Greater New York— 
had some nasty things to say about Mr. 
Moon; principally, that he was teaching 
“Christian heresy.” They also contended 
that he was a “self-ordained man who 
was ousted by the Presbyterian Church 
of Korea” and even spent time in the 
slammer for bigamy. One of the minis- 
ters said the group had received threat- 
ening phone calls from Moon followers 
for opposing his movement. 

The evangelist returned to Korea, 
however, satisfied that his message had 
been delivered—even if a lot had been 
lost in the translation. 
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SEE MATTHEW 5:19* OR ASK 


YOUR LOCAL MOOSE 


Garner Ted Armstrong, the radio-TV 
evangelist whose incredible feats of 
derring-do in Las Vegas and other flesh- 
pots won him national attention (see Al 
Stump’s “Hanky Panky and Revolt in 
the Worldwide Church of God,’ TRUE, 
July 1974) is at it again. 

In October he violated an Alaskan 
state regulation which forbids hunters 
from bagging big game the same day as 
flying into an area. The regulation was 
put on the books to prevent hunters 
from rounding up wildlife by plane, 
then setting down and blasting away. 

Armstrong and his local guide, Don- 
ald Erickson, flew into the Cinder Riv- 
er area on Friday, October 11. They 
spotted a good-looking moose and went 
after it. Busted by a game warden, 
Armstrong defended his transgression by 
noting that his religion celebrates its 
sabbath on Saturday, so that if he 
didn’t kill that moose on Friday, why 
he would have had to wait until Sun- 
day before going after it, or other game. 

That explanation seemed to carry 
just about the same ethical clout as the 
explanations Garner Ted came up with 
after ministers in his church accused 
him of licentious activities—and it didn’t 
cut the ice with Magistrate Elmer Har- 
rop of Naknek, who fined Armstrong 
$500 and the guide $1000. 

There is a moral to this story, sure 
enough, but we doubt that Garner Ted 
got it. 


* Therefore, whoever disobeys even the 
smallest of the commandments, and 
teaches others to do the same, will be 
least in the Kingdom of heaven. 


Red 


Marlbore 


FILTER CIGARETTES 
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GUESS WHO’S COMING TO DINNER? 


Rancher D.C. (Bud) Basolo of Tracy, California, has final- 
ly collected on a 15-year, million-dollar bet. History probably 
will record Basolo as the father of the “Beefalo”—a hybrid 
mix of cow and buffalo, an animal that Basolo is betting will 
take the place of beef on many American dinner tables. The 
rancher spent 15 years and almost $1 million to discover the 
hybrid combination that would produce a fertile animal. 

“The first eight years were a complete failure. All we did 
was eliminate possibilities,” he recalls. During that first eight 
years, he also came close to eliminating his bank account. 
“My banker, who saw all the money going down the drain, 
really wanted me to quit—but I kept going, and finally in 
1966 I had successfully crossbreeded with fertile heirs.” 

Since hitting the hybrid jackpot, Basolo has been selling 
Beefalo sperm to ranchers at $7 for enough to impregnate 
one cow. He also has sold a few hybrid Beefalo calves for 
$1,000 each, and truckloads of Beefalo have been shipped to 
other states. But until last September, he had possession of 
all Beefalo bulls. A cattle combine from Calgary, Canada, 
asked Basolo what he’d take for Joe’s Pride, one of his prize 
bulls. Basolo laughed when he put a $2.5 million price tag on 
the bull’s head. But the Calgary cattlemen didn’t even smile 
as they opened their checkbooks. “When I said $2.5 million, I 
thought that would end it. But they took my price, and I 
backed up my word and sold him.” 

Basolo keeps the animal’s parentage a secret, primarily 
because he can’t patent the formula. The most he would say 
is that the Beefalo is three-eighths buffalo, three-eighths Cha- 
rolais and one-quarter Hereford. 

So why should the Beefalo replace the venerable steer as a 
source of meat? The animals cost about 30 percent less to 
produce, grow twice as fast as beef, will fatten on grass 


rather than expensive grain, and best of all, taste like beef. 
—Pat Craig 


IT’S A PIG’S LIFE 


And, to his chagrin, he was released un- 
der an amnesty adopted by the govern- 


No one got more ink in the press 
than the Japanese soldier who finally 
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surrendered after holding out for about 
29 years in the jungles of a Philippine 
island. No matter what you could say 
about his politics, he had endurance. 

So how ‘come Vasily Khvyl was al- 
most ignored by the media? Who’s Vasi- 
ly Khvyl, you ask? Mr. Khvyl, now 53, 
was a deserter from the Soviet Army 
during World War IL Khvyyl deserted, 
he says today, because he was afraid of 
being forced to join a pro-Nazi Ukraini- 
an group called Banderovshchina. 

What makes Khvyl newsworthy is 
that he spent the last 30 years hiding in 
the darkened corner of a Ukrainian pig- 
pen, and reportedly never left his 
cramped wooden hiding place! Some- 
body apparently blew the whistle on 
Khyyl, but the worst that happened to 
him was being detained for a few hours. 
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ment more than a quarter-century ago. 

The Soviet newspaper Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda said he deserted in 1944 
and made his way back to his family’s 
farm in the Ukrainian village of Ostroz- 
hets. He hid out in a hay loft and later 
built himself a tiny hideout in the pig- 
pen. His family brought him food and 
drink. Said the newspaper: “His 30 
years in hiding were terribly monoto- 
nous and the entire time could be com- 
pressed into a few verbs: sit, lie, eat and 
look through a crack.” His skin had be- 
come a pallid bluish white from the 
darkness and his eyes permanently 
squinted from peering at the outside 
world through a crack. If such a story 
can possibly have a happy ending, 
Khvyl was given a job on a local collec- 
tive farm. 


WHAT’S A CHAUVINIST? 

Examine this month’s cover, and you 
will possibly note that our cover boy, 
the boar, has the definite human look of 
a masculine scoundrel. You might even 
say he has the ferocity of a certified 
male chauvinist boar. Where’d the word 
come from? Nicolas Chauvin was a sol- 
dier’s soldier in the service of Napoleon, 
a man he was fiercely devoted to, even 
after his emperor was sent off into exile. 
Chauvin, who was wounded in Napole- 
on’s service, regarded himself as an un- 
flinching patriot, and he became a vocal 
defender of Napoleon in public. So in- 
tense were his feelings that he became 
the subject of ridicule, long after Na- 
poleon was a memory. Today, chauvin- 
ism remains a strong term to describe 
unyielding, militant—even unreasoning— 
devotion to country, race, or even—in 


the case of some vociferous wy | 


American men—one’s sex. 


"Tis the season to 
feel Black Velvet. 


And the season to give our gift drum. 
To anybody you've got a feeling for. 
Black Velvet* Canadian Whisky. The smooth Canadian. 


BLACK VELVET* BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 80/86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY © 1974 HEUBLEIN, INC.; HARTFORD, CONN. 


Media Watch 


Sam Yorty, the former Mayor of Los 
Angeles, used to have an early morning ra- 
dio talk show before the station decided to 
switch from chatter to country and western 
music. One recent morning, just before 
Yorty was replaced by Merle Haggard, my 
clock radio woke me with the sound of 
Sam’s nasal drone telling a caller, “Of 
course, the media forced Ed Reinecke to 
resign—everybody knows that!” 

Yorty’s apparently deep and sincere con- 
viction that California's former Lieutenant 
Governor was pushed out of office not be- 
cause he was convicted of perjury but rath- 
er because newspapers, magazines and tele- 
vision decided to do a number on him gave 
me pause. | knew that certain radically 
conservative columnists, especially that for- 
midable team assembled by TV Guide for 
its Newswatch section, still felt that Rich- 
ard Nixon would be firmly ensconced in 
the White House if he hadn’t been hound- 


By Dick Adler 


or feel and what so-called professionals as- 
sume they think and feel. It would take a 
very carefully-worded national survey to 
show whether 38 percent or 57 percent of 
the folks in this country actually believe 
that 1.) the press is biased and 2.) the me- 
dia has the power to push people out of 
office. But the Airport 1975 incident indi- 
cates that at least enough of them have 
leanings in this direction to make the sub- 
ject worth some further study. 


I've now given the subject some further 
study, and can answer those two questions 
with some confidence. 1.) The press is 
biased and 2.) the media has a lot less pow- 
er than most people think. 

George Lardner Jr., writing about the 
start of the Mitchell-Erlichman-Haldeman 
trial in October for the Washington Post, 
began his story this way: “The Watergate 
cover-up trial started yesterday, bringing 


ed into phlebitis and obscurity by the 
wolves of the mass media. But whether or 
not the general public shared in these feel- 
ings was something I couldn’t calculate—at 
least not without elaborate research. 

Then I saw the film Airport 1975, and it 
all fell into place. In one scene, Larry 
Storch, a persistent television reporter, is 
bugging George Kennedy for details about 
the 747 which is pilotlessly circling over- 
head. Rebuffed, Storch snaps, “What about 
the people’s right to know?’—to which 
Kennedy retorts, “The people’s right to 
know gives me a pain in the ass!” The au- 
dience roared with approving laughter and 
applause—the TV newsman as a jerk has 
become a definable character in our nation- 
al mythology. 

Of course there has always been a yawn- 
ing gap between what people actually think 
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together five of former President Nixon’s 
aides and campaign advisers for a final 
judgment on the scandal that toppled him 
from office.” A clean, straight news lead— 
apart from saying “scandal which toppled 
him from office” I probably wouldn’t touch 
a word of it if 1 were Lardner’s editor. 

Now consider the way Russell Sackett 
started his coverage of the same story for 
Newsday—a Long Island tabloid newspaper. 
“The opening day of the ‘trial of the centu- 
ry’ was a ponderous bore,” he wrote, “just 
as Judge John J. Sirica apparently intend- 
ed it.” 

Does this mean that everybody in Wash- 
ington got the straight story while every- 
body on Long Island had their brains laun- 
dered by Sackett’s opinions? Or that people 
watching coverage of the trial on a televi- 
sion station featuring a clown instead of a 


Voice of God newscaster came away from 
the tube all twisted up with the anchor- 
man’s personal opinions? Some of them, 
perhaps, but then there are still people who 
go out and join the American Nazi Party 
every time a story about them appears. 

Most of us, however, are bright enough— 
and have enough confidence in our own 
opinions—to recognize bias as a part of me- 
dia life and not to worry about someone 
else’s quirks and prejudices creeping into 
our minds and taking over. Surveys done 
by the California Poll show that more than 
half the people queried earlier this year not 
only thought that television news was 
biased but actually welcomed the bias as a 
challenge; it gave them someone to talk 
back to in the privacy of their living rooms. 
Another study done by a national research 
group a few years ago showed that people 
realize that Time magazine slants its news 
items a bit more than Newsweek—and that, 
in fact, is the reason more of them prefer 
the more acid Time to its blander counter- 
part. Part of the fun is picking out the 
bias, and then either agreeing or arguing 
with it as you read along. Nothing is quite 
so enjoyable as finding a critic who thinks 
the same way you do—unless it’s coming 
across one with exactly opposite opinions. 

On the question of whether the media in 
general has the power to force anyone out 
of office, two thoughts occur after many 
conversations with both the coverers and 
the covered. The first concerns the media’s 
dazzlingly inept record at forcing people 
into office—candidates supported by news- 
papers and magazines win so rarely that 
you'd think a politician would do anything 
not to be honored with their endorsement. 

Then there’s the rather obvious 
conclusion—obvious to anyone who gets a 
chance to read newspapers and watch tele- 
vision news in cities other than New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles and Chicago, that 
is—that there isn’t really one big Media 
Overlord who dictates what will appear on 
every front page or as the lead item on 
every 6 p.m. news. Media reaction to Wa- 
tergate across America varied from complete 
downplaying (until it got too hot for even 
the most reluctant editors to ignore) to the 
kind of frenzied weekly hypes by Time and 
Newsweek which Harry Reasoner so justly 
decried on one of his ABC outings. 

Ancient civilizations used to kill off any 
messenger unlucky enough to bring bad 
news—sometimes beheading them with a rit- 
ual axe. Then they started running out of 
messengers, and decided to blame the axe 
instead. It was tried, found guilty, and cast 
into the sea—and everybody went back to 
their business. Maybe those people who 
still feel that their television sets are re- 
sponsible for removing their fayorite Presi- 
dent from office should try 
tossing a $397 Sony over a cliff. 


Dick Adler covers the television beat for 
the Los Angeles Times. 


ILLUSTRATION BY DR, W, M. LOCKWOOD 


INTHS 


AND TRY OUT A CAREER. 
THEN TAKE IT HOME. 


The only way to find out if 
you really like a career is to try it. 

And we’ve got a great way for 
you to do just that, and at no expense 
to yourself. In fact, we even pay youa 
nice salary while you learn. 

Auto Repair. Computer 
Programming. Surveying. Finance. 
You name it and the Army Reserve 
has it. Or something close. 

Not every unit can offer you 
every job, but there are hundreds of 
good job-training courses to pick from. 
And the one you want may be open 
right now. 

The place to check is the Army 
Reserve Center nearest you. They'll 
tell you what’s open and help you pick 
the career that’s best for you. 

And all it takes is a few months. 
You start out with eight weeks Lasic 
training, then you're off to the career 
school of your choice for your job 
training. 

Then home to a chance to 
sharpen up your newly acquired skill 
at Reserve meetings one weekend a 
month and two weeks during the 
summer at Reserve camp. All with pay. 

By this time, you'll probably 
want to land yourself a full-time job in 
your newly chosen field. And who 
knows where it goes from there. 

But first you have to pick a 
career to try. 

Go ahead. It’s on us. 


THE ARMY RESERVE: 
IT PAYS TO 
GO TO MEETINGS. 


Interested in more information? Write: 


Army Reserve Opportunities 
P.O. Box 6834 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


Address, 


City— Se — State 
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Man to Man Answers 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but cannot provide individual replies. 
The most interesting questions will be answered here. Address inquiries to: 
TRUE, Man to Man Answers, 8490 Sunset Boulevard , Los Angeles, CA 90069. 


Q: Here in the South, I’ve heard a 
®couple of terms tossed around 
that I would like to have explained. In 
Louisiana, what’s the difference between a 
Creole and a Cajun? 

K.J.C. South Carolina 


As” one specific meaning they can 
@ be the same, but usually there is 
a difference. A Creole is a person of 
French, Spanish or African descent born 
in the United States, and this includes any 
mixture of the above. On the other hand, a 
Cajun is limited to a person of Arcadian 
French descent born in Louisiana. These 
were former colonizers whom the British 
expelled from the Arcadian peninsula of 
Canada (now Nova Scotia) in the 18th cen- 
tury. Incidentally, the Arcadians never 
mixed much with the aristocratic French 
families who had already settled in New 
Orleans. It is estimated that there are 1.5 
million French-speaking Cajuns in Lousia- 
na, although most of them cannot read or 
write that language. 


Qamers a legal question that you 
®may be able to answer for me. 
What happens if my car gets stolen and is 
then involved in an accident? Would I still 
be held responsible? 

A.H.D. Long Island, N.Y. 


e@/n most states, if you reported 

@ the theft at the time the car was 
stolen, neither you nor your insurance com- 
pany is responsible. If, however, you have 
not reported it to the police, and the acci- 
dent caused property damage, it is up to 
the court to decide. 


@s° fellow in my office and I have 
®a stupid argument going, and I’d 
like to get the thing settled once and for 
all. Is it possible for a bird to fly over 100 
miles per hour? 

C.M.S. Cleveland, Ohio 


@ Yes. The swiftest bird flight ever 

@ accurately recorded was approxi- 
mately 175 m.p.h. This fast flyer was a 
California duck hawk and his speed was 
measured with a stopwatch from an air- 
plane. Among other reliable bird flight 
measurements, reported by the Smithsoni- 
an, are: crows—31-45 m.p.h.; starlings— 
39-49 m.p.h.; geese—42-55 m.p.h.; ducks— 
44-59 mp.h.; falcons—40-48 m.p.h. But 
birds can maintain top speeds for only very 
short periods of time. They usually “cruise” 
at much slower speeds. For instance, blue 
geese migrating from James Bay in Cana- 
da to coastal Louisiana travel a distance 
of 1,700 miles in 60 hours. This is an aver- 
age of slightly above 28 miles per hour. 
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Qs are two questions regarding 
®the Kentucky Derby I'd like an- 
swered. When was it held for the first time 
and who was the winning jockey? 

G.B.P. New York, N.Y. 


As The first Kentucky Derby was 
@run in 1875 and the winning jock 
was Oliver Lewis aboard a horse named 
Aristides. Lewis was black, as were 13 oth- 
er jockeys in the 15-man field. Their names 
did not appear in the program. 


Q: Can you tell me of the origins of 
®the vegetables in my garden? I’m 
proud of it and would like to know more 
about the stuff I’m raising. 

L.B.R. Orlando, Fla. 


As We'll guess at what those vegeta- 
e@bles are. Onions came from an- 
clent Egypt; peas from Ethiopia; cabbage 
from North Africa and along the European 
shore of the Mediterranean; parsnips and 
turnips from ancient China. Celery grows 
wild ail over the world—Europe, North 
Africa and Asia. Radishes came from Chi- 
na and India. Tomatoes, corn (maize), 
some varities of beans, potatoes, pumpkins 
and squash all come from America. Oddly 
enough, lettuce has never been found grow- 
ing wild, yet it is one of the oldest known 
vegetables. Aristotle mentions it in writings 
about Greek gardens. And if you like 
popcorn—thank the Aztecs! 


@ The sources I have tried on a re- 
®search project have been rather 
fruitless. Maybe you can help. When did 
color movies first appear? 
H.B.N. Hollywood, Calif. 


e@ Hand-colored frames were at- 

@tempted as far back as 1910. 
Technicolor started intensive experimenting 
in 1918. The first movie shot in color was 
“Toll of the Sea” in 1921. But color did not 
come into general use in the motion picture 
industry until 1934. 


e1'm thinking about taking an ear- 
@ly retirement. If I do, I'll have an 
income of about $350 per month. Where 
can I make it stretch the furthest without 
living in some godforsaken area of the 
globe? 
L.D.S. Chicago, Iil. 


Aster travel experts say that 
@ Mexico is still your best bet. But 
stay away from the big places such as 
Mexico City, Acapulco, Monterey, etc., 
where the prices are high—if not higher— 


than here at home. Smaller towns such as 
Taxco are inexpensive and offer many ac- 
tivities of interest if you’re going to live 
there. Furthermore, you're not so far away 
from the United States that you can’t re- 
turn, occasionally, for a visit. Retired per- 
sons of middle age often find a foreign lan- 
guage difficult to acquire. In Mexico you 
can get along with English and a general 
command of Spanish. 


el recently performed a feat I 
®have waited most of my life to 


accomplish—I shot a hole-in-one. I’m 69 
years old and was wondering if I’m the old- 
est man to have done so. 

R.J.K. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meret not even close. Accord- 
@ing to Golf Digest, that distine- 
tion is held by G.H. Miller of Anaheim, 
Calif. He was 93 when he made the 
hole-in-one. 


@ We were sitting around the tube 
®the other day watching Angel’s 


pitcher Nolan Ryan throwing smoke, when 
I decided to ask you: How many pitchers 
have pitched no-hit games and still lost? 
J.P.W. Anaheim, Calif. 


As%’ our last count, there have 
@been 13 pitchers (an unlucky 
number) who have pitched no-hitters and 
still lost the ball game. In this same 100- 
year period, there has been a total of 180 
no-hit games pitched. 


Qs may sound silly, but some- 
®where I once read that ice was 
used for cannonballs. Is this true? 

D.S.J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


As True. Anna Ivanova, the Em- 
@press of Russia from 1730 to 
1740, had a unique sense of amusement. 
She had two cannons carved from solid 
hunks of ice, together with bails of ice for 
ammunition. These cannons were actually 
fired with the ice balls for the hell of it. 


Qs so many others, it took me 
®quite some time to develop a 
taste for martinis. Now that I have, I am 
curious as to its origin. Who invented it? 
J.T.C. Los Angeles, Calif. 


As We don’t know the name of the 
@genius. A lot of guys have 
stepped (or staggered) forward to claim 
that fame. But we do know it was invented 
in Italy, America has taken this gem of a 
cocktail and made it larger, 

fancier and more alcoholic. 


A true economy 
car should have an 
economical purchase 
price and offer you 
economy of operation. 

Chevy gives you 
a car that does both. 

Our 1975 Vega. 


1975 Manufac- 
turers’ Suggested 
Retail Prices for 
American-built four- 
cylinder economy cars 
show that, at $2849*, 

. the 1975 Chevy Vega 
Notchback Coupe 


shown here is $70 
less than its nearest * 
competitor. 


BEST EPA 


GAS MILEAGE OF - 


ANY 4-CYLINDER 
US.CAR. 


This September, 
the Environmental 
Protection Agency 
released its findings on 
the gasoline mileage 
of most 1975 cars. 

According to the 
EPA findings, the 1975 
Vega achieved 29 miles 
per gallon in the dyna- 
mometer highway 
driving test; and 22 
miles per gallon in 
the city driving test. 


ry 
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With Vega’s 
standard 16-gallon 
rated gas tank you 
can see that, under 
normal driving con- 
ditions, the 1975 Vega 
should take you a long 
way between fill-ups. 


SEE WHAT IT'S | 


LIKE TO DRIVE 
AWINNER. 


In the four years 


.since its introduction, 


Vega has been selected 
for six major awards, 
including Motor Trend’s 
1973 “Economy Car 


. of the Year,” and 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


“Best Economy Sedan” 
in the 1971, 1972 and 
1973 Car & Driver 
Readers’ Choice Poll. 

In 1975 it’s your 
turn to judge Vega. 
How would you like 
to get good gas mileage 
at a good low price? 

Find out what it’s 
like to drive a winner, 
at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s now. 


7 be tal 
CAR 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. J Chevrolet 


" *Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including the available 140-2 engine @ $50.00. Does not 
include applicable destination charges, state and local taxes, license fees, or other available options, or accessories. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 
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Classic 


Old Gold 
Flavor 
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KING SIZE 
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17 mg, “tar”, 1.1\mg. nicotine 
av. per-cigarette, FIC Report Mar. 74, 


ILLUSTRATION BY LARRY MOORE 


It Happened In Sports 


“Now Barabbas was a robber.” 
St. John XVIII,40. 


That apostolic reminder must have run 
through the minds of many a Loyal Son of 
Stanford that New Year’s day of 1934. 

What happened was a swift Columbia 
back—a modern day Barabbas named Al— 
stole victory on a dark and chilly afternoon 
from the team everyone had said should 
win going away. So it was—the biggest up- 
set in the long and illustrious history of the 
Rose Bowl had been perpetrated. 

It might be an over simplification to say 
this was a one-play football game, but in 
the end that’s what it amounted to—a 7 to 
0 triumph for the Lions that 35,000 rain 
defying spectators had come to see slaugh- 
tered by the Cardinals. Among them was a 
former Stanford team manager, President 
Herbert Hoover. 

The victory vehicle was a cunning ma- 
neuver out of coach Lou Little’s play book. 
It instantly became nationally famous as 
“KF-79.” 

Columbia was fourth choice at best de- 
spite the unctuous pronouncement by Al 
Masters, graduate manager, that “the scho- 
lastic requirements at Columbia are so high 
and on a par with Stanford's that we feel 
honored in meeting a team of such a great 
university.” 

Obviously missing from that statement 
was a report on the football prowess of the 
invited opponent, a fact the press did not 
overlook. 

Michigan had been first choice. The Big 
Ten denied it permission to take part in a 
post season game. Army was willing until 
the Cadets were upset by Notre Dame in 
the final game of the season. Duke wanted 
to come but lost favor when defeated by 
Georgia Tech. Then there was unbeaten 
Princeton, a team that had trounced Co- 
lumbia 20 to 0. The Ivy League nixed the 
Tigers. 

It was small wonder that when coach 
Lou Little received a long distance call 
tendering an invitation to his team that he 
suspected a prankster, To satisfy himself 
with its authenticity, he had the call 
traced. 
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By Paul Zimmerman 


Announcement of the selection met with 
incredulity, even by a pro-Columbia New 
York press. With tongue in cheek, Paul 
Gallice, celebrated columnist of the New 
York News wrote: 

“T was prepared to demand that Stan- 
‘ford send for Columbia and use as incon- 
trovertible arguments such tidbits as point- 
ing out that Columbia had run up a score 
of 15 to 6 in swamping Virginia, a college 
that Ohio State barely nosed out 75 to 0 
the week before, and had overwhelmed 
Cornell 9 to 6, the same one that scored a 
moral victory over Michigan by losing to 
Harry Kipke’s team only 40 to 0. 

The New York Times thought so little of 
the game it relied on the Associated Press 
instead of sending a staff man. 

On the day before the game, the Rose 
Bowl was awash. Seventy-two hours of 
downpour sent a torrent racing down the 
Arroyo Seco. The water, cascading through 
the ground level stadium portals, flooded 
the field 18 inches deep. 


“..Barabas had faked 

perfectly. With the ball hidden 
at his hip he sauntered toward 
the sidelines... There wasn't 

a defender within yards as he 

crossed the line!” 
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When the storm subsided on New Year's 
Eve, Pasadena officials sent nine fire de- 
partment pumper units to the scene. At the 
rate of 5000 gallons a minute they sucked 
2.5 million gallons of water from the play- 
ing field. 

Amazingly, except for two small puddles 
in the end zones, it was ready at kickoff 
time. 

Coach Claude (Tiny) Thornhill’s Stan- 
ford team had earned its Rose Bowl bid 
with a devastating running attack built 
around fullback Bobby Grayson and half- 
back Bones Hamilton. It also was a team 
with depth. 

Columbia’s talent ran so thin it used 
only 15 players that day. 

Needing every advantage he could find, 


Continued on page 22 
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True Grits 


Prime Rib 
Roast 


In a large roasting 
pan, pour 1% inches 
of the rock salt and 
thoroughly moisten 
the granules with 
water. Rub the roast 
with soy sauce and 
sprinkle on pepper. 


Pour the rock salt 
over the roast, 
covering it completely. 
Insert the 
thermometer first, 
then clear away the 
rock salt so 

it can be read. 


Spray the rock salt 
thoroughly with 
water, which will 
act as the agent to 
turn the salt into a 
solid sheet. 


After cooking, 
place the pan ona 


Scott Fitzgerald said the rich are differ- 
ent than you and I. He should have ex- 
amined Texans; they’re really weird. Leg- 
end has it that a Texan of substantial 
means invented this rock-salt prime rib re- 
cipe. Who else but a Texan would pour a 
sack of rock salt over a prime rib and toss 
it into a 450-degree oven? Most surprising, 
of course, was the success of the recipe. 
This was later attributed to the fact that 
the inventor was either 1) a genius 2) 
lucky or 3) drunk out of his mind. 

The principle of the recipe is simple: the 
rock salt, when sprayed or doused with wa- 
ter, solidifies at the high temperature, be- 
coming an oven within an oven. The meat 
literally cooks in its own juices. In addition 
to watching that chemical thrill, it’s worth 
the money and time just to watch the 
faces of your aghast guests when you dump 
in the salt. 

Our recipe is for prime rib, that all-time 
favorite of men, but the formula wil work 
on any type of roast. 

And away we go: 

First, pick out a standing rib roast. Re- 
member that the term “prime” rib is really 
a description of the quality of meat you’re 
purchasing. “Prime” is the top cut of beef 
certified by the government. One step down 
s “choice’—and if a lot of restaurants told 
the truth, they’d advertise their meat as 
“choice rib roast.” In most cases, “choice” 
meat isn’t too far from the quality of 
“prime” meat, and it’s much less expensive 
than the latter. 

Next, you'll need at least a 50-pound bag 

Continued on page 20 


table. The best way 
to break the “salt 
oven” is to whack 
it with a hammer. 
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There was a 
Grand American 
who came home 


on December 25, 1945. 


. 
rican Whiskey A Blend, 86 Proot ©) 1974 Scheoley Distillers Company, New York, New York, 


He left a boy 
and came home a man. 
And there were tears 
and kisses and toasts 
and laughter. 
And, mostly, 
there was indescribable joy. 
It was a good time 
shared by many 
that holiday season in 1945. 
And this holiday season, 
Schenley wishes you joy 
and a multitude of good times 
in the year to come. 


~The Grand American 


hiskey. 


Weve shared some good times together. Let share a few more. 
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1¥ THE POSTER 


de ns 


THE T-SHIRT | 


THE 
MACHO-MAKER 
KIT 


From TRUE Magazine 


Here is the official M.C.P.* POSTER and 
T-SHIRT! A red-blooded combo for the 
red-blooded American Male. 

The kit contains a 24x32’ poster in 
bright masculine colors. The T-Shirt is 
gold in color, made of 100% cotton, and 
also displays the official M.C.P. Snarling 
Boar symbol. Available in sizes S, M, L, 
and XL. 


COMPLETE KIT ONLY $6,00 
(plus postage and handling). 


STAND UP FOR THE TRUE IMAGE OF 
THE AMERICAN MALE AND ORDER 
YOUR MACHO-MAKER KIT NOW! 


INDIVIDUAL Posters may be ordered for 
$2.00 ea. (plus 75¢ postage and han- 
dling). T-Shirts are $5.00 ea. (plus 75¢ 
postage and handling). 


*Male Chauvinist Pig 


f PETERSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Customer Service Dept. 
6725 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90028 


Please send me the following 

CO Macho-Maker Kits @ $6.00 ea 
4 (plus 75¢ postage and handling) 

0 Official M.C.P, T-Shirts @ $5.00 ea. 
I (plus 75¢ postage and handling) 


I official M.c.P. Posters @ $2.00 ea 
| (plus postage and handling) 


| Please indicate sizes required. 
J OSM. OMED. OLG. OXx-LG 


My full payment of $: is enclosed 
(Caht Residents only add 6% sales tax Allow 4-6 wks. for delivery) 


175TR ff 


I STREET 
I city 


I state zIP 
at tt 
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TRUE GRITS 


Continued from page 18 


of rock salt (it’s also called water-softener 
salt). Do not purchase the “extra coarse” 
blend; look for the regular grade, as the 
salt granules are smaller and will solidify 
easily. A 100-pound sack cost me one dol- 
lar, so expense is not a factor. 

Preheat the oven to 450 degrees. In a 
large roasting or cafeteria-sized pan, pour 
about 1% inches of rock salt. The best way 
to moisten the salt is by spraying it. Use 
an ironing spray bottle and douse the rock 
salt so that all the granules are wet. 

Rub the roast with soy sauce, and season 
with pepper. Now the critical point: you 
must use an accurate meat thermometer be- 
cause during the cooking process you can’t 
see the roast. Insert the meat thermometer 
from the top of the roast into the center of 
the meat. Lay the roast, fat side up and 
thermometer inserted, into the pan and be- 


Presto! The finished product— 
a flawless prime-rib roast. 

No, it’s not salty—only 

juicy, tender and ready to eat. 


Pull the sections of 
solidified salt away, and 
remove the roast. Brush off 
excess salt granules 

with a dry basting brush. 


gin adding rock salt, spraying the salt with 
water as you go. The rock salt should com- 
pletely cover the roast, about an inch all 
around, but do not bury it. 

Be sure that the oven is thoroughly pre- 
heated, then pop it in. (You'll note that 
the weight is now about 50 pounds.) The 
thermometer, if you’ve got a good one, has 
temperature indicators for rare, medium 
and well-done meat. A nine-pound rib 
roast, cooked medium rare, takes about 80 
minutes. Remember: watch the meat ther- 
mometer. 

Now you can really knock your friends 
out. Take the pan out of the oven, and go 
find a hammer. The rock salt is now simi- 
lar to a sheet of slate. Whack it, and it will 
break. Remove the roast and let it stand at 
least 10 minutes. (With a dry basting 
brush, whisk off any salt on the outside.) 

No, the roast is not salty, except for the 
thin first layer of the meat’s tissue. Our 


prime rib was pure perfection: Las 


juicy, tender and full-flavored. 
—Steve Spence 


“TRUE Is for men... 
and youd better believe the 
average American man isnt 
walking around 
on 4-inch platform shoes: 


A new and revitalized TRUE signals the return of THE REAL MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


—Tom Siatos, Executive Publisher. 


You'll find the new TRUE to be a 
hard-hitting, contemporary adult 
publication. A magazine with a 
macho male approach from 
cover to cover... outstanding 
reading from top-notch writers. 
You'll read about ADVENTURE— 
life on an oil rig in the North Sea 
...the day-in, day-out practice of 
becoming the world’s next Evil 
Knievel; SPORTS—why the 
coach of a perennial Super Bowl 
contender isn’t getting along 
with his owner; CRIME—the 
facts behind the biggest cash 
holdup in American history... 
anda gutsy New York grocer who 
refuses to be held up. 


magazine is writing or showing 
ortalking about. We'll be talking 
about FINANCE—how to invest 
your hard-earned dollar, or an in- 
sight into what a savings account 
should be all about; MEDIA 
WATCH —is the news we get 
sometimes contrived? The police 
chief of a major U.S. city talks 
about the “slant” the press puts 
on him. 

And every month you'll enjoy 
TRUELY YOURS, STRANGE BUT 
TRUE, MAN TO MAN ANSWERS, 
IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS, and 
TRUE GOES SHOPPING. TRUE 
is full of real stories and fact... 
things that every man should and 


: Th wants to know. 
etween The Covers Ot TRUE, TRUE from Petersen; we're mak- 


It'll Always Be A Man's World. Senne fer Cee 
We've got SUCCESS stories—not Lesrignm-tve_@® ing heokian it: 
about the J. Paul Gettys, but about “shoelace” invest- 
ments that have mushroomed little-men into corporate SUBSCRIBE TODAY 

geniuses through plain hard work and determination; and save $5 off the regular newsstand cost 
RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS—people we all thought Of $12 for 12 issues! 

were a vanishing breed... people who don’t quit... peo- QW AR Ht 

ple that do it their way and make it; OUTDOORS — and £.. = si SAY BD IDO =a oa a) 
our TRUE NEWS section that delves into the stuff behind TRUE 

all the six o’clock bulletins; CARTOONS —from the pens | SE A Paar fie eect | 
of the world’s great humorists and satirists. Magazine BO Box a554, STeenwiety SS 


q 0 EnterorO extend mysubscription to TRUE for 1 year(12 issues) 
at the money-saving rate of just $7 —a full $5.00 less than 


The new TRUE is a whole new ballgame. newsstand cost 


It’s a magazine filled with things that no other man’s 
8 


lf it's in TRUE— youd 
better believe it! 


NAME i ; 4 


ADDRESS 


CITY — ; STATE “ZIP 


SIGNATURE - — 


“U.S. Territories, Military & Canada only. Other countries add $3 
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New from Firestone. 
Ride-Rite* comfortaires.” 
That “something extra”... 
adjustable suspension on air 
for light trucks and RV’s. 


smart eeh 
eueo - 


gun? Fete ewan, 
- 


—SS—_ 


RINERITE 
a 


AIR SUSPENSION COMFORT 
ON-THE-LEVEL. 


IMPROVED HANDLING. 
REDUCED ROLL. 
AIR ADJUSTABILITY. 
OPTIONAL SIDE-TO-SIDE LEVELING. 


Now Firestone offers the advantage of air suspension for 
pickup trucks, light vans and campers. Ride-Rite comfortaires 
give your steel spring suspension AIR 
ADJUSTABILITY. They are available 
from recreation vehicle, automotive 
and truck parts distributors throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

For free brochure and location of 
your nearest distributor, write Firestone, 
Ride-Rite Div., Noblesville, IN 46060. 


comfortaires 
by FIRESTONE 
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IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


Continued from page 17 


coach Little sent his top assistant Herb 
Kopf to test the field. Herb was a man of 
Rose Bowl experience. A dozen years be- 
fore he had played with the Washington & 
Jefferson team that fought the California 
Wonder Team to a scoreless tie in the mud 
of old Tournament Park. 

With mud cleats on one foot and normal 
spikes on the other, Kopf ran and turned 
and cut his way all over the gridiron. 

Herb returned with a surprising report. 
The ground had been so impacted by the 
flood waters that normal cleats were best; 
mud spikes would impede the players, a 
fact which Stanford learned too late. 

iven with this, Stanford’s statistical su- 
periority was established. Grayson alone 
ran for 152 yards, compared with the total 
Lion attack of 107. This had been expected. 
Eight fumbles, three recovered by Co- 
lumbia, served to blunt that awesome at- 
tack. 

So, in the final analysis, the outcome 
hinged on one play—KF-79. 

In the practice sessions at Tucson, Ariz., 
coach Little had patiently perfected its exe- 
cution. “We ran it as often as 100 times a 
day at Tucson,” he said later. 

Much depended on the deft ball handling 
of Cliff Montgomery at quarterback. Dur- 
ing a full spin he would hand off to either 
halfback or keep the ball himself. 

KF-79 was employed from an unbalanced 
line, strong right, with only a guard on the 
weak side. 

With the ball on the Stanford 38 in the 
first quarter, Montgomery showed it to the 
Cardinals. Barabas ran for 26 yards only to 
be pulled down by safetyman Buck Van 
Dellen at the 12. A fumble there killed the 
threat, 

Columbia put KF-79 back in its bag of 
tricks until midway through the second 
quarter. Montgomery, who threw only two 
passes that day, completed a toss to end 
Tony Matal for 24 yards, setting the stage 
with the ball on the Stanford 17. 

In the huddle, the Lions changed block- 
ing assignments to cope with Van Dellen at 
safety. Then Montgomery set Stanford up 
for the kill. 

On the first play he faked to Barabas at 
the start of the spin and handed off to 
halfback Ed Brominski over the power side. 
Stanford read it perfectly and stopped the 
play for no gain. 

Montgomery followed the same routine 
after the next snap, gave the ball to Bara- 
bas, faked to Brominski crashing forward, 
and complicated the defensive problem by 
also driving forward, his arms cradled to 
his chest. 

Stanford’s line took a crack at both of 
them while the defensive backs moved up 
to help. Columbia end Owen McDowell 
went down field and took out the safety. 

It was an unnecessary block because Ba- 
rabas had faked perfectly. With the ball 
hidden at his hip he sauntered toward the 
sidelines. Once the defense was committed 
to stopping Brominski and Montgomery, he 
streaked into the end zone, 

There wasn’t a defender within yards as 
he crossed the line! 

Newell Wilder kicked the point that end- 
ed the scoring for the day. Another 
Barabas had turned robber. 


Are you missin 


half the joy. 
of your guitar? 


Ie YOU'RE LIKE a lot of people who’ve taken 
up the guitar, you went out and bought your 
guitar with high hopes. You probably bought a 
little instruction book to go with it, figuring all 
you had to do was to learn a few chords. ..and 
that with a bit of practice, you’d sound pretty 
good. 

But maybe now you’re finding that what 
you’ve learned isn’t enough. Being able to strum 
some chords and sing a few songs is nice, of 
course—but you get tired of the same few songs 
after awhile. You’d like to be able to play other, 
harder songs...to play melody along with 
chords...to say things with your guitar that you 
feel inside, but haven’t got the musical skills to 
express. 

If this is the way you feel, we’d like to help 
you get the skills you need. We’d like to teach 
you to play the guitar the right way... by note as 
well as by chords, and by notes and chords in 
combination. 


©1975 U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The Guitar is just one of several popular 
instruments taught by the U.S. School of 
Music. Our lessons-by-mail teach you to play 
not just chords, but melody notes, chords and 
bass notes in combination. If you prefer, learn 
the piano or spinet organ—all for far less than 
you’d pay a private teacher. 


re so ark <a 


We'd like to teach you to read music, too—so 
you won’t be limited to just a few simple songs 
that you’ve memorized. We’d like to help you 
get the freedom and fulfillment you should be 
getting from your guitar—instead of frustration 
from not being able to play the way you want to. 

In short, we’d like to teach you the same kind 
of things you’d learn if you went to a good, 
thorough private teacher. The big difference is 
that we teach you with lessons we send you by 
mail. 

You learn at home, on your own schedule. And 
it costs you a whole lot less. 

How do we teach you without seeing you in 
person? If you are 17 or over, let us send you a 
free booklet that explains. To send for it, use the 
coupon. It could start you toward getting a lot 
more joy out of your guitar. 


U.S. School of Music 


A HOME STUDY SCHOOL SINCE 1898. 


U.S. School of Music 

Studio 37-605 

417 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60605 
I’m interested in learning to play the instrument checked 
below. Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet Be 
Your Own Music Teacher and a free “Piano Note-Finder.” I 
am under no obligation. Check only one: 

O)Piano [Guitar (pick style) [)Spinet Organ (2 keyboards) 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


PRINT NAME AGE (17 OR OVER) 


Zip 
EE EE i 
Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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| Shattering the myths of women’s lib | 
An Essay by Ron Bishop 


CUI have never known a man who knew a damn thing about Women’s Lib. I have 
never known a man who tried, who gave it a serious thought. Who the hell cares? 
Women have always been yapping about something. It’s the breed. It doesn’t make 
them evil or good or even parochial. Jt makes them human. It makes them natural to 
God’s distinction in creating them. (Of course, the moment God created them must 
have been on a three-headed Sunday morning after a hell of a night with the Apostles.) 
But it’s Nature, and we’re stuck with it—good and bad. 

A man—and I’m not talking about males—doesn’t have to be seven feet in both 
directions and roar like a bear in bees. 

A man offers love. A male doesn’t. A male’s still playing doctor. Five kids, a nice 
home, a wife at The Club doing club things, a broad on the side; another zircon. He’s 
still behind the barn. 

A man knows himself. He’s been through some things. He’s not proud of a lot of 
those things. He’s fallen many times. But if he’s a man, he had to fall—not forced to 
by alien influences—in the process of seeking, exploring. But he always comes back up. 

There are so many times a man “tries” to join the males. To be “nice.” He can’t. He 
isn’t that much woman. He either turns away politely—after his stint, which is usually 
far beyond decent expectancy—or he gets fed up and begins getting people out of his 
way, turning over a car or doing some damn thing that he really didn’t want to do! 
And he might not have had a drink all night; fact is he probably couldn’t gag it down. 

Love from a man is total. He cherishes what that woman is. He gives her every 
tenderness and thought and aforethought, because he yearns for that truth she holds 
for him. And a woman of true parts will respond. 

A man will give his life for a true woman. A male won’t. But a male knows--before 
instinct—that a man will make a lamp out of him if he touches his woman. 

A man is a simple thing. But all simple things of infinity and worth are uncommon. 
A man is a person who won’t lie and who won’t quit. Think about that for a while, and 
you'll find that all the semantic nobilities such as “compassion” and “sagacity” and all 
the rest of that basket of fishhooks is covered. It’s what God had in mind. 

About the same goes for a woman—given the natural disparities of Nature—except 
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““A man is a person 
who won’t lie and 


won’t quit. It’s what 
God had in mind.” 


“‘How come there 
aren't more women 
in pulpits? You'd 
figure they were 

cradled there.” 


that “won’t quit” part, that is sent to test you sometimes. 
I don’t know a man who wouldn’t honor a woman's 
ability in terms of position and money, or both. I much 
prefer working with women. They are usually quicker, 
more intelligent in a summary sense, and a hell of a lot 
less petulant than males. They are stronger of customary 
endurance and life expectancy. One way or another they 
control the spending power of the family unit, whether or 
not the poor bastard’s still there. They have the divorce 
laws so drawn and quartered that if you really want to get 
rid of an old married enemy, just write a girl’s name on a 
cocktail napkin and slip it in the dude’s pocket. Adios. 

To me, it’s a pretty damn good deal. Oh, I know that 
being home with the kids can strain the patience of Bud- 
dha, and after the kids are gone it’s a lonely old town and 
that woman has a lot of good years left, in most cases her 
best years. But a man understands that, and respects and 
pushes for her. And has no disinclinations to work beside 
her, or under her, for that matter. 

But we always have to have the Wild Bunch: Gloria 
Whosits and the rest. Nothing against them. I assume they 
mean well. But it’s nothing new—not that Gregorian chant, 
not that clomping about in their ill-fitting boots. It’s tire- 
some. The whole thing. Goes through history like a colonic 
put in your ear. You get a biscuit-face female who finds an 
ax in a wood pile and goes around with a lot of other old 
juiceless cacti whacking up perfectly good saloons. (They 
talk about the good ol’ days. What the hell were those 
bums like to have permitted that to get started? They 
should have taken that damn ax away from her and 
creased her one in the ass. Instead we lurched into Prohi- 
bition and the nation’s answer to the Chicago fire. How 
come there aren’t more women in pulpits? You'd figure 
they were cradled there.) 

But history always has the Wild Bunch stepping daintily 
out of some turd somewhere. Tiresome. And it’s always 
over the edge with them. Nothing half way. It’s never 
been. It’s the snake and the apple or nothing. And I don’t 
know what the hell they’re getting at—not by all the de- 
monstrative nonsense. 

Now who really gives a damn if one of them burns her 
bra or pants or the whole getup including the tattoos? If 
she looked like Katharine Ross or something, maybe you’d 
hang around for a hell of a while. But these modern 
biscuits—for divisive reasons or not, I don’t know—all kind 
of look like a lot of old utility outfielders you could light a 
match on any part of. You get the idea that kissing them 
would be like kissing a fort. You could marry a refrigerator 
cheaper and the light goes on when you open it. 

The man isn’t going to change. From that first headache, 
that woman is going to try to change him—and it’s always 
away from whatever attracted her in the first place. And 
he'll give plenty. At least she thinks so. Maybe he does, 
too. But he’s kidding himself. A man is a natural loner in 
the truest essence. He has, by far, a finer time being with 
his own kind. But that time is still not continual, because 
he wants to come home to a woman if she’s a real woman 
and not some ornament. 

Yet men are undoubtedly the worst choosers of women 
that God could create. Probably it’s that men don’t expect 
a hell of a lot from them in the first place, and so they go 
banging into the whole thing without checking to see 
whether all the nuts and bolts are there. But, brother, 
once that sale’s made, there simply ain’t no refund on the 
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purchase. It’s not 10 to 20 —it’s life. One way or another. ee 

A man is a natural pursuer. The only substantial mono- Women are natural 
gamists in the animal world are coyotes and wolves, and 4 4 
you'll notice they’re not too damn particular about their killers. If physical 
diets. Women used to accept this proclivity of man, if they abilities were 


were really women and confident about it. 

Women are natural killers. If physical abilities were com- 
mensurate, they would be better hunters. Given the incen- commensurate, they 
tive, they would be better shots. Metabolically, they are 
more rhythmically and placidly constructed for shotgun would be better 
and rifle or—far harder—hand-gun shooting. ed 

But somehow the gun is the primary extension of the hunters. 
man, and somehow the woman knows this. A good gun to 
a man is a companion, an absolute, in which everything 
works and nothing talks back. A man understands this. 

Needs it. 

But the Wild Bunch haven’t gotten this together yet. 
They’re still scratching their poison oak. 

I mean, asking for proof of the possibility of a female 
Christ, female Santa Clauses, a female Neptune—now how 
in the hell is a man supposed to take that crap seriously? 

It’s funny, that’s what it is. The way I get it, they’re 
asking for mano a mano-—one on one, total equality. Why, 
that would be a gift from God. An ape with a head impedi- 
ment could figure out what that would do for a man 
concerning divorce, personal property, and the “inequali- 
ties” he’s been living through with a thumb in his eye 
because women are to be regarded as tender and needful of 
protection. Protection! A lioness needs protection? But, let 
the Wild Bunch get at it. Let them do it for you. Won’t 
that new clover be nice!? And they won’t even know what 
they did. 

“You’ve come a long way, baby,” the cigarette ad says, 
and then they show you some skinny assemblage of anti- 
septic bones who couldn’t make a shadow in the Sahara. 

Has a smile on her about as warm as a front sight. Now is 
that a long way? 

I said I didn’t know a man who knew anything about 
Women’s Lib. So right off you could say I don’t know 
what I’m talking about. The hell I don’t. History is 
“round,” and nothing changes fundamentally in the course 
of life except the size of the sewers. Life is repetitious; 
what the poster says is Women’s Lib. It’s just the Wild 
Bunch again. Like the locust or the 10l-year white blight 
on the chestnuts that year. 

Once it was nice to drive down the street and see a 

woman who really had it all together that day. She shone! 
You could stop beside her and say, “Ma’am, my intentions 
are nothing more than to say you look very pretty today, 
and I feel better for having seen you.” Nothing more. You 
smiled and drove on. That made her day. It should have, 
because once she got to thinking about it, she could figure 
you meant it honestly, flat and direct. And you didn’t 
come back around the corner, whether she wanted it or 
not. You said it, and you meant it. 

Today, you don’t do that. That woman’s adjusted today 6éy Te oh of 5) 
to figure you’ve got more angles in your eye than a New History 1S round ; 
England fence. ° 

But then, women don’t dress for men. They dress for nothing changes 
themselves and other icons. If I’m wrong, then why is it ° 
that after spending so much time and money to be attrac- fundamentally In the 
tive, they resent a man being attracted? The answer to ° 
that may lie in who it is that dresses them. Some ballet course of life except 


job who couldn’t leave a footprint if he walked over your 


kid's’ aanidpile, the size of sewers.” 
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“A man’s kid has The Wild Bunch again. They love them. No competition. 


How does it all get started anyway? 


time to himself. To There are males, as opposed to men. Not men. No real 


fathers: males. That woman, youngster, infant has never 


wonder and think been raised by a leader. They’ve been raised by joiners. It’s 


far oasiet to be a joiner than to be an individualist. A real 

woman doesn’t want a scarf; she wants a coat. But if the 

and choose and ask poor pastel survivalist she’s married to has been raised by 

4 a woman himself—what the hell can you expect? It gets to 

questions of be a committee matter. And who committees that commit- 
himself 22 tee? The woman. What other choice has she? 

The males that creep out of this mess have been neutral- 
ized, although, oddly enough, they’re the foundations, the 
essential strength, of our society. They head the Boy Scout 
groups. In the park with a barbecue pit. The fire is started 
with a can of fluid, and the meal looks like a Malayan 
headhunter’s drunk. Give them a couple of fish lines and 
hooks, their boot strings (not straps) for snares and a flint 
and stone, and it’s where’s the Gatoraid? 

Let’s not even go into the Little League or the Junior 
League or whatever that happy heresy is where the father 
plays out his frustrations vicariously coaching kids with 
the quiet dignity of an incoming troop ship. And the moth- 
ers from the stands! America, Land of the Free. 

And how did Pop Warner, a football scholar of decorum, 
ever get his name affixed to a group of hopeful and de- 
lightful youngsters led by third-rate egomaniacs you 
couldn’t teach to cross-block if you had a month with 
them in Monument Valley? 

Men are raised by men, not males. They might not look 
as pretty as males; all in white on Sundays on their bikes 
going wherever they go, strung out like ducks on a pond. 
But you don’t see men’s kids running over your feet in a 
theatre in which they’ve left enough gum to trap a Turk. 

A man’s kid has time to himself. To wonder and think 
and choose and ask questions of himself. To look at nature 
from an authentic posture and figure out the arithmetic of 
things. Because he knows that if he watches nature closely 
enough, he’ll get his answers. And if they don’t come easi- 
ly, there’s someone there he (or she; the “shes” are even 
more fun) can turn to. Father or mother. There’s struc- 
ture. There’s nature. And there’s never fear, because the 
arithmetic is natural. 

Wouldn’t it be immensely more simple if we got the 
Wild Bunch their windmills—you can get them in Holland 
now, fresh as tulips and at a hell of a better price—and let 
them build saunas out of them? Free their souls. No ques- 
tions asked once they see naked bodies in multiplicity. 

Could they endure one another—which means talk? Kind 
of hard to talk with steam piling through your pores. 
Steam’s got a reason to it. It’s caused by a real cause. 

Chauvinist pig. The first time I had that term used on 
me was when I opened a swinging door at a studio for a 
young lady. My arm was outstretched, the elbow joint 
locked, and she came down on the off-side with one of 
those bags they carry that’s got enough in it to open 
Knox. Damn near broke my arm as she reminded me that 

66 ° ° ° she needed no chauvinist male pig to do anything for her: 
A man will give his she was her own person. I fold “her that I didn’t know 
li f f much about that, those were the manners I was brought 

lie 1Or a true up with, but I wasn’t so sure what my arm would think 

about that and if I asked my arm, it would probably tell 

woman. A male me she needed some manners, too. She responded by turn- 

94 99 ing and spitting on me. My arm responded by spanking on 

won t. her. For some time. And all she’d have had to said would 
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have been something like: “I’d like things to myself, 6é ° 
please.” Something simple. Anybody understands that. But ee .the male pig: 
that banging on you—and that pit viper bath. All it got her > ° 
was panty hose that looked like a Chinese want ad. he S lying up there 
I used to wrestle professionally here and there. We'd go . wis 
all out clean on the first fall. Bet your purse. That meant In the dust waiting 
your pay. It was the only free time you had. The rest—if 
it’s a secret, it’s in Tibet—the other two falls, had to go as for the welfare Quy 
management fixed it. Some of those first falls involved the 5 
decline and fall of a lot of gonads, teeth, and threats that In overalls to come 
would make a Mafia hit man blink—dbut the rule was never : ey 99 
to get yourselves out of the ring or near where any women with the slop pail. 
were on the apron. 
What a pretty little thing looking like Jean Simmons 
with bobbed hair was doing with a four-inch hat pin was 
hard to figure. Until you got there. And those husky ones 
with the rolled-up Vogue’s or Woman’s Home 
Companions—or whatever—could really pester your parts. 
That kind of crew could start the Fourth Reich. Maybe 
they have. 
I don’t think the Wild Bunch knows much about pigs. 
Pigs are actually very clean animals. It’s the mire you see 
them in that gives you the idea they are messy. And that’s 
usually the sow and her piglets. Ever see a woman’s closet? 
And, of course, the simplicity of her purse would have 
subdued Einstein. 
It’s the boar the Wild Bunch should have chosen as its 
hated symbol. The wild boar is almost incurably individual 
and opinionated. He’s irascible and has an appealingly low 
regard for death and, contrapuntally, an almost divinely 
high regard for life. He’s an individual, a battler to the 
end. Not the male pig: he’s lying up there in the dust 
waiting for the welfare guy in overalls to come with the 
slop pail: 
But the Wild Bunch is dead set—flat as a mallard’s 
instep—on challenging Nature. 
I assume Gloria Whosits and whoever started the cur- 
rent thrombosis are city women. Cities, particularly the 
suburban occlusions, are run by women. 
Those service groups of males, they get up for that early 
breakfast and they salute the flag and tell a couple of 
those buoyant male jokes a man wouldn’t tell a whore- 
house madam, and they sit down to those leather omelets 
and tell each other how the town is going to be run. Stick 
it in your eye; there’s room. 
The Women’s Clubs run that town. Most of them are 
damn good. Because they go about things with a semi-soft 
dignity. That gets results. 
But this Woman’s “Gloria” litany. Sweety, you’re wear- 
ing the oldest kind of hat with that wig. You’re swimming 
upstream when nothing’s spawning. It goes back to before 
back. However: 
If you think you can get it done, I’m all for you. All it 66 ° 
really means is that all the big cards are in the man’s All it really 
hands. He doesn’t want them. But deal them and they’ll ° 
get played. ” means 1S that all 
You want it mano a mano? Fine. I don’t. It’s historic 2 
miasma. Another two-bit tide coming in that couldn’t the big cards are 
touch clear sand. It simply won’t work. It’s like watching e > 
somebody incantate like hell trying to get gold out of wind. in the man Ss 


It’s dispiriting because the energy is so valid. But if you’ve 
really made up your mind, if you really want to go hands eee Deal 


through with this inhuman idiocy, okay, all right. I’ve got ? 
other things to do that I poignantly care about. However. them and they Il 


Just remember at the door. I’m coming a, | get played.”’ 


and they’re your teeth. 
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COSELL VS. GOWDY 


HOW 8 TOP 
PRO FOOTBALL WRITERS 
RATE T.V.’s BIG TALKERS 


FOOTEA — 


If you’ve ever sat elbow-to-elbow in your local beer joint Sa 
watching— and listening—to a pro football game on the x 


tube, you've heard the endless shouting about the quality of ; : 
sports annauncers. Nine times out of 10, the beer-drinking 1s 
patrons are hollering about television’s celebrated pair— ? 


ABC-TV’s Howard Cosell, and NBC-TV’s Curt Gowdy. With 

that in mind, TRUE decided to settle the debate, once and 

for all. Which is the better announcer::- Humble Howard or 

Good-Guy Curt? The judges, we decided, would be those’ 

faceless newspaper chaps who, week after week, season 

after season, grind out the front-line reports on the battles of 

the National Football League: the pro football writers. As you \ 
will see, their opinions sound pretty much like that guy holler- 

ing next to you in your favorite saloon... : > 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHUCK SLACK 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


WITH GOWDY, 
“IT’S SAFE TO SLEEP...” 


I can hardly wait for Curt Gowdy to mention that Los Angeles Dodgers 
third baseman Ron Cey resembles a penguin. For the 37th time this season. 

| get the feeling Gowdy is tired. He sounds tired. Like a guy who's seen too 
many pop flies and bump 'n runs. Which he probably has, The pep and vigor 
that characterized Gowdy's voice in the early Sixties disappeared some- 
where along the line. Now, his unemotional tones are perfect for enticing a 
Saturday afternoon snooze in front of the tube. 

It's safe to sleep because Gowdy carefully avoids any heavy controversy. 
preferring to separate the athletes’ private lives from their on-the-field selves. 
If he simply can't avoid a controversial issue, he smooths it over, 

If Gowdy is the Kissinger of the air waves, Howard Cosell is the Fidel Cas- 
tro. Whether the issue is the Super Bowl or an obscure light heavyweight 
fight between two stiffs in some obscure banana republic, Cosell overplays 
it. Cosell’s penchant for making every sporting event sound like a Second 
Coming is understandable. 

Despite his grinding, sometimes irritating voice, he is a beacon in the night 
among TV sports types who tend to be more hero wor- 
shipers than journalists, 

Cosell remains popular, or at least topical, because he is one. of only a 
handful in his profession who dares to ask the athlete the question that begs 
to be asked. 

Unfortunately, most of the rising men of the mike are of the Gowdy 
school, not the Cosell, That is the TV viewers’ loss, 


BY RON HUDSPETH, Sportswriter, Atlanta Journal 


—~ BUZZLLZ 


“7 4 


Nos Anacles Times 
HOWARD’S “BOYISH DRIVE 
TO MAKE GOOD...” 


I like them both, and it’s a good thing they're different. You don’t need 
two Curt Gowdys and you certainly wouldn't want two Howard Cosells. 

Gowdy’s principal function as a play man is to tell you right now who has 
the ball, whether runner or receiver. It's a difficult job, but most of the time 
he does it well. 

There are some games in which I could wish Gowdy had spent more time 
memorizing numbers, mannerisms and other characteristics of the players. 

On the whole, in my opinion, Gowdy handles a game about as well as it 
can be done, and he does it pleasantly, 

Cosell is a bright man who works at his job, So he has become the best 
known and one of the best of the football announcers since Ted Husing. 

The function of a colorman is to explain and interpret. Mistakenly, Cosell 
started out five years ago to criticize errant players, which is something a 
football announcer can't often do fairly; if you don’t know a player's precise 
assignment on a given play, and if you don't know his physical condition pre- 
cisely, among several other variables, you can’t fairly criticize him. 

Cosell, who learned this as he went along, also avoids the trap that 
catches a lot of colormen: soothsaying. The job of a colorman is not to pre- 
dict the next play but to cast light on the game as it has been played so far; 
and it is in this that Cosell succeeds more surely than most in his business. 

He also recapitulates better. Cosell’s abrasiveness has made him famous, 
but behind the corrosive exterior there is an almost boyish drive to make 
good as a football announcer. This, | think, explains him. 


BY BOB OATES, Sportswriter, Los Angeles Times 
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San Branciscox Examiner 


“AS A PROFESSIONAL, 
GOWDY STANDS ALONE...” 


It isn’t even a contest. Curt Gowdy is so superior to Howard Cosell as a 
sports announcer and commentator that old Mighty Mouth isn't even in the 
same league. Gowdy is a professional in every way—voice, manner and abil- 
ity—and is without question the most competent football and baseball an- 
nouncer in the country. 

Cosell is a freak of television broadcasting, He can't forget he holds a law 
degree which he never used. Now he’s reached the point where he actually 
believes he is more important than the sports event and the athletes he is 
covering. This even includes the greatest sports competition of them all, the 
Olympic Games. 

Perhaps the most penetrating and accurate description of Cosell came 
from his own lips on an ABC telecast when he said, “Pompous, verbose, 
conceited, cruel, cantankerous, obnoxious—I am all of those things.” Beau- 
tiful! Who could say it better? 

Cosell proved both cruel and obnoxious during the 1972 Olympics at 
Munich when he literally crucified Stan Wright, coach of the U.S. team 
sprinters, for a mistake that Wright readily admitted but one for which others 
were also to blame. Cosell put on a shameful performance, humiliating 
Wright almost to the point of tears. 

Mighty Mouth has become so important in his own eyes that he considers 
himself above criticism, so he viciously lashes back at writers who take him to 
task and indicts the entire press as apologists for the teams they cover. He 
offers to hold journalism classes for his critics. Unfortunately, not even the 
Astrodome could hold them all. 

As a professional sports announcer, Curt Gowdy stands alone. He has 
won more awards for his work than one can count, and he has been promi- 
nent over the years on baseball's “Game of the Week,” the World Series, All- 
Star games, pro football and scores of international events. Cosell can't be- 
gin to match him in entertainment and accuracy. 


BY ROGER Wi LLIAMS, Sports Editor, San Francisco Examiner 


Ina] DAILY ® NEWS 2 


JEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER © uc ane 


A FAVOR, HOWARD: 
“DON’T DRINK WHERE | DO...” 


For openers, let's divorce personality from professionalism. In that re- 
spect, | can at least say Curt Gowdy is a good guy. 

Howard Cosell is not, 

Speaking as a poor working newspaper slob, I've always felt a six-figure 
income would do wonders for my personality. As one who has known Cosell 
since his years as a funked-out lawyer from Brooklyn, I can say that success 
has only brought out the Mr, Hyde in him. 

Maybe I should disqualify myself from this case, like a good judge, be- 
cause it’s hard for me to give a fair appraisal of the man, But I can’t pass up 
this shot. I’m tired of his character assassination of sports writers every time 
he hits his second martini. | dig that description of him asa “strident bore.” 

To show I'm not totally biased, I'll give Cosell high marks for news judg- 
ment. He does appeal to the broadest interests of the sports gentry. He gets 
to Ali, Foreman, Aaron and O.J. He doesn’t waste time with a horse show or 
a roller derby. 

I'll buy him on an interview, but on that Monday night TV football game or 
on a live fight, he's dreadful. Please, ABC, spare us those tired tintypes of 
athletes, the superficial knowledge, the lame attempts at humor. How much 
freak appeal can the public take? 

In a sense, it’s not fair to compare Gowdy with Cosell. As a play-by-play 
broadcaster, Curt doesn't fill the same function as Howie-the-Mouth. 

But I have a rap at Gowdy, too, good guy that he is. He’s too much of a 
huckster for my taste—for baseball, for NBC, for the American Football 
League. He's too damn baseball-oriented and | hate to hear it creep into his 
football broadcasts. 

At the last major-league All-Star baseball game, | was annoyed at his 
rhapsodies over the beautiful NBC camera angles. 

And he’s the last guy still fighting the old pro-football war between NFL 
and AFL. To hear him do a Pro Bowl game, you'd think every AFC player 
was an automatic choice for the Hall of Fame. 

But dammit, Curt, you're a good guy. You can buy me a drink any time. 
Cosell, do me a favor. Don’t drink where I do. 


BY NORMAN MILLER, Sportswriter, New York Daily News 


Che Miami Herald 


“COSELL IS THE 
CON MAN’S CON MAN...” 


The decline and fall of the Roman Empire was incidental to the coming of 
Howard Cosell in Brooklyn, New York, a nativity presumably dominated by 
the wailing newcomer upon thersitical encouragement from the presiding 
pediatrician. He knew not whose rump he slapped. 

Since then Cosell has continued to flinch and wail. 

Likable, resourceful Cosell is the con man’s con man, a master of the kind 
of innuendo that propels nicotine-stained teeth victims to squeeze Gleem 
for whitening brilliance, slovens to depress Right Guard for immunity from 
malodorous exile, and slobs to swallow Colt 45 Malt Liquor for hermetically 
sealed insurance against bulldozer fallout. 

Cosell is the perfect, litmus-tested catalyst to enforce Henry Louis 
Mencken’s observation that nobody ever went broke by underestimating 
the intelligence of the average American. 

With Cosell in the air, what chance does a nice-guy competitor like Curt 
Gowdy have? When Cosell fawns rhetorically on Don Shula, for example, 
the coach of the NFL champion Dolphins responds like a general doting on 
his favorite war correspondent. Three years ago before a conference cham- 
pionship game, Shula chewed Gowdy’s honestly curious ass and invited him 
out of Miami's antiseptic dressing room for smoking a cigar. 

Gowdy, a reporter weaned in more demanding radio days, bore no 
grudge. Cosell, a showman first painted on the charming hippodrome of 
Muhammad Ali's ring canvas, would have squinted in lofty affront. 

Both work at their jobs as professionals should. The difference is that 
steady, self-effacing Gowdy, in Cosell’s non-grammatical phrase, “tells it like 
itis.” 

Cosell tells it like he thinks it ought to be, an ideal stance for a budding 
politician with Congressional ambition and an jll-concealed contempt for 
the awareness of his audience. 

But Cosell, heaven help us, is more fun. 


BY BILL BRAUCHER, Sportswriter, Miami Herald 


St. Konig GClobe-Democrat 


AS A FIGHT, 
IT’S A “DOUBLE KNOCKOUT...” 


Howard Cosell vs. Curt Gowdy, two out of three falls, no time limit, for the 
world heavyweight television boor crown. 

As usual, the script had been written in advance—to please the sponsors, 
of course. Cosell won the first fall with a Record-Book Wrecker, a hold that 
has been Gowdy's own specialty for many summers. Gowdy came back to 
take the second fall with a Lip Lever-Lock, which was designated as a sub- 
mission hold for this Super Match, Cosell immediately conceded the fall and 
went to his corner. 

And now, time for the third and deciding fall. My gawd, this is exciting! 

But wait! What's happened here? Neither co-champion of Mouth League 
competition seems to be able to answer the bell! 

Howard the Heavy was over there in his corner, explaining at length his 
third-fall strategy to his manager-trainer-handler, Muhammad Ali, It must 
have been something Cosell said—some word like “vindication” or “pillory” 
or “plentitude” or “legerdemain" or even “oligopsony’—that Nee Clay ob- 
jected to. He round-housed Cosell to the canvas. 

And what happened in the other corner? Manager-trainer-handler Tony 
Kubek, normally so even-tempered on the Gowdy of the Week telecasts, fi- 
nally got fed up with the phony quizzes Gowdy would spring on him. 

Before Gowdy could spring the answer—Whizzer DeLuxe, of course—on 
Kubek, Tony discovered that he could hit better in a squared circle than he 
could in Yankee Stadium or good ol’ Fenway. 

Gowdy, his best fishing hat and small-game bag flying, landed on his 
record book, close to the supine Cosell. A double knockout! 

Never again would the American sports devotee have to suffer through 
tripey talk about what a wonderful, tradition-steeped place good ol’, lop- 
sided, unfair-to-the-lefthanded-hitter Fenway is. 

Never again would that fan be duped into thinking that he really was 
learning about his heroes through Cosell’s polysyllabic prattle and penchant 
to add a “y” to every player's first name—as in Bobby Lilly, Billy Bergey, 
Normy Snead, Eddy Podolak, Franny Tarkenton, Pauly Warfield and, best 
of all, Fairy Hooker. 


BY JERRY MARSHALL, Sportswriter, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“COSELL IS PLAYING OUT 
HIS OPTION...” 


Howard Cosell is playing out his option. There's no other way to evaluate 
his performance in the ABC television booth on Monday night football. 

I've only had the pleasure of meeting the rogue once in person and | 
found him to be utterly charming, witty, dominating and knowledgeable. 
When he's in the press box the game is no longer the thing and all the men 
and women are no longer players. 

Howard is the player and let’s not knock it. He made it work. Just think: 
he's taken every press book in the National Football League and memo- 
rized it. | can't even name all the teams at a given moment, 

But Howard feeds the living room fans with exciting pieces of information 
that you can get no where else in the media. And if all the players he met on 
the elevator on the day of the game were laid end to end, we could start a 
third professional football league. 

All this is not to say that I don’t like the way Howard does his thing. As a 
matter of fact, for him it's perfect. He's a lawer, and like all good lawyers, he 
does his homework. You may not want to hear about all the things he talks 
about, but you have to admit that it’s there if you want it. And judging from 
his success, a lot of people must want it. 

But when | want to know what's going on in the game, be it football or 
baseball, give me uncle Curt Gowdy of NBC. He’s no lawer. He doesn't 
want to be a U.S. Senator. He just wants to tell you what happened and why. 
And that’s enough for me. 


BY JIM MULLEN, Sports Editor, Chicago Sun Times 


Boston Herald American 


“LIKE COMPARING APPLES 
AND, UH, LEMONS...” 


I'd like to compare Curt Gowdy and Howard Cosell as broadcasters but 
it's more of a contrast, really, on the order of comparing apples and, uh, 
lemons. 

I've known—and admittedly liked—Gowdy since his play-by-play days with 
the Red Sox. I consider him a professional, a man who works hard at his job 
and who doesn’t shy away from the necessary preparation. 

Where Gowdy serves the basic role of keeping the viewer informed, Co- 
sell’s contribution not only fails in this area but tends to disrupt, confuse and, 
even, avoid information. 

It's as simple as this; Gowdy understands and fulfills his assignment, Co- 
sell considers himself the primary attraction. If you want proof of this, put 
yourself in the role of reporter, someone needing specific facts and figures 
from, for example, a football telecast. 

To the best of his ability, Gowdy will supply the facts, the down, yardage, 
field position, length of a play. When Cosell is within shouting distance of the 
mike, and unless the camera specifically spots the ball, the down, yard line, 
even the score will almost invariably be a mystery. 

Funny thing about Howard the Hazard is his survival. I've expected to 
read he'd been dropped ever since the first time I heard him. But, then, we 
may be living with the lesser of the evils. He's threatened to become the least 
qualified teacher in the history of “broadcast journalism.” And a whole 
school of Howard Cosells would undoubtedly have the same 
effect as a permanent, all-sports player strike, 


BY DICK DEW, Sportswriter, Boston Herald American 
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20 GOLDEN = 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Robert F. Marx, the man who 
recently recovered over 
$2 million in treasure from a 
sunken Spanish treasure 
ship, pinpoints the locations 
of ancient wealth still waiting 
to be found 


/ / / 


An original treasure map shows location of the famous “Phip’s Wreck,” 
a Spanish galleon lost in 1641 on a reef off the north coast of Hispaniola. 
Fantastic treasure aboard wreck awaits recovery by modern-day salvor. 


O Historians—and desperate news- 
paper feature writers—soon will be 
calling it the Gold Rush of ’75. 

With Americans again legally 
able to hold private stocks of gold, 
the following scene will surely be 
played out on every TV news 
broadcast: lines of people patient- 
ly waiting in shops that sell pre- 
cious metals, waiting to trade 
their paper money for gold. 

The difference between this new 
gold rush and the great gold 
rushes of the past is not simply 
one of style, of lining up in an 
office to buy the precious metals 
that earlier gold seekers tore from 
the earth. It is also the difference 
between the mere redistribution of 
existing stocks of gold, and, the 
creation, or discovery, of new for- 
tunes. (There is also the fact that 
gold will be bought as a hedge 
against inflation or depression, or 
as an investment, all of which is 
something best left to economists 
to speculate about.) 

For people who want to own 
gold, and who have a greater taste 
for adventure or drama, there is 
another alternative: locating and 


A gold and emerald Bishop’s 
cross, found by Ted Tucker 
of Bermuda on a Spanish 
ship lost around 1590. It 
sold for $100,000, the 
most valuable single item 
found in American waters. 


liberating part of the vast, hidden 
supply of gold that is scattered 
around or near the three Ameri- 
cas. And lest you think that this 
is—ho hum—just another of those 
buried treasure fables, consider the 
fact that we will tell you the loca- 
tions of gold worth around $1.1 
billion (with another $330 million 
worth of silver thrown in). 

As anyone who has ever seen a 
Burt Lancaster pirate movie 
knows, the gold we are talking 


about is the gold that was stolen . 


from the Indians in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America by Span- 


Mel Fisher, one of the 

most successful underwater 
treasure hunters, holds an 
eight-pound gold disc 

and a 66-pound clump of 
pieces-of-eight, which 

he recovered from one of 
the 12 ships lost in the 
1715 fleet near Vero Beach. 
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ish “explorers.” The story of the 
plundering of Inca and other civil- 
izations is too well known to bear 
repeating; what is more to the 
point is that an estimated 2.2 mil- 
lion pounds of gold and 22.5 mil- 
lion pounds of silver—worth 
around $5 billion today—are scat- 
tered around the ocean floor. 

Even more to the point is that 
a great deal of treasure is on, or 
near, land. Throughout Mexico, 
Central and South America are 
tens of thousands of Indian grave 
sites, many of which have been 
documented to have gold and oth- 
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er treasures. (Before you pack your 
shovel and head south, be aware that 
most of the countries know how im- 
portant, and valuable, these sites are, 
and require a permit be obtained be- 
fore any search can begin.) 

This treasure is not pirate booty. It 
is gold or other valuables that was 
buried by the Indians for safekeeping; 
or was testified to by shipwreck survi- 
vors who reached land but couldn’t 
lug their cargo with them; or is in the 
form of mines which were lost or 
abandoned for a variety of reasons. 

The following 20 treasure sites in 


this hemisphere were selected as most 
important for two reasons. First, 
through years of research I have au- 
thenticated their existence and, sec- 
ondly, I am convinced that with mod- 
ern technology they can be located. 
This list does not include the highly 
publicized treasures of Oak Island, 
Cocos Island, El Dorado and many 
others that have received a great deal 
of notoriety. With good reason: re- 
search proves that they either don’t 
exist or are unlikely ever to be found 
because information regarding them is 
so scanty. 


The ocean floor is a veritable treasure 


chest of gold and silver worth millions of 


dollars. Here, diver finds gold coins 
on a shipwreck off coast of Haiti. The 


wreck was a French galleon lost in 1700. 


The late Kip Wagner, using an old Army 
mine detector to find gold coins washed 
ashore from wrecks of the 1715 fleet 
that was lost near Vero Beach, Florida. 
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MONTEZUMA’S TREASURE 


The mystery surrounding this treas- 
ure may have been solved. It now ap- 
pears likely that the treasure lies in 
two lakes located in the crater of the 
Toluca volcano 50 miles north of 
Mexico City. The lakes are the high- 
est in the world—15,126 feet—and were 
venerated by the Aztecs as the dwel- 
ling place of Tlaloc, the Rain God. 
Many ceremonial artifacts have been 
recovered from the lakes and a recent 
electronic detection survey indicated 
that a great deal of metal lies under 
some 20 feet of sediment at the bot- 
tom of both lakes. Plans are currently 
underway to excavate the site once 
the problem of getting a barge and 
heavy equipment to the top of the 
volcano is solved. 
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GRAND CAYMAN ISLAND 

The Santiago, a Spanish vessel, was 
driven off course during a hurricane 
in 1523, enroute from Mexico to 
Spain, carrying almost a year’s ac- 
cumulation of treasure that Cortéz 
had obtained in Mexico; the ship was 
wrecked on the west side of the is- 
land. Two survivors reached Cuba on 
a raft, but when salvors returned to 
the site they found neither the wreck 
nor the treasure, believed to be in ex- 
cess of 15 tons of gold, including a 
six-foot-long solid gold cannon which 


Cortéz had sent as a special gift to the 
king. Two years ago a vacationing 
American couple looking for sea shells 
stumbled across treasure valued at 
over $100,000 in only a few feet of 
water. The treasure included a bar of 
platinum dated 1521, various pieces of 
silver bullion, a three-pound gold disk, 
many gold figurines, a spear head of 
solid gold, several gold pendants, a 
gold bracelet in the shape of a ser- 
pent covered with emeralds and a 
gold ring bearing the arms of the 
Ponce de Leon formily. 


LOST GOLD MINE 


Shortly before beginning the con- 
quest of Peru, the Spaniards founded 
Acla, their first settlement on the 
South American mainland. It was sit- 
uated on the Caribbean side of the 
Isthmus of Panama in the Province 
of Darien, close to the present border 
of Colombia. Eight soldiers on a 
hunting sortie accidently came across 
a fabulous gold mine which the Indi- 
ans had apparently been working for 
centuries. They returned to Acla, only 
a few hours’ journey, with hundreds 
of pounds of pure gold. Attacks by 
the Indians soon forced the-Spanish 
to abandon Acla, and the location of 
the mine was lost. According to Span- 
ish documents written more than two 
centuries later, this gold mine was re- 
puted to be the richest ever discov- 
ered in the New World, but even then 
they were unable to relocate it be- 
cause of continued hostility of the In- 
dians in the area. 


LAKE LLANGANTIS 

History indicates that an enormous 
treasure of gold was thrown into the 
icy depths of this lake, 90 miles east 
of Quito in Ecuador, to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards. The value and amount of 
the Llangantis treasure is unknown, 
but Spanish documents of the period 
state that more than 5,000 Indians 
were required to carry it. 


BAHAMAS 

The Spanish galleon, Nuestra Sef- 
ora de la Maravilla, was one of the 
richest ships ever lost in the Western 
Hemisphere—her cargo valued at 
somewhere between $50 million and 
$100 million. The single most precious 
item aboard was a life-size solid gold 
statue of the Madonna and Christ 
Child. The Maravilla sank in 50 feet 
of water on the Little Bahama Bank 
in 1656 and soon after a storm caused 
the ship to break apart and scatter 
over several square miles. The re- 


Lake Guatavita, high in 

the mountains of Colombia, 
where a king's ransom is 
known to be buried beneath 
the muddy bottom of the 
lake. For centuries before 
the Spaniards arrived, the 
Indians threw golden 
objects into the lake as 
offerings to the Gods. 
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Gold figurines of animals, 
birds and insects dis- 
covered by author Bob 
Marx by digging in Indian 
graves in Panama. They 
date about 500-600 A.D.., 
and similar items are 
expected to lie on the 
bottom of Lake Titicaca 
and Lake Guatavita. 


mains were quickly concealed beneath 
shifting sands. The Spanish recovered 
only a very small part of her treasure 
and over the centuries many other 
salvage attempts were unsuccessful 
until, in 1972, I was able to find the 
bow section of the wreck and bring 
up some $2million dollars worth of 
treasure from it. The remainder is 
still out there. 
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THE GOLDEN CHAIN 


An incredible chain of gold—more 
than 700 feet in length with links a 
foot in diameter—encircled the market 
square of Cuzco when Pizarro invad- 
ed Peru. Spanish documents hold that 
it was thrown into a lake called Or- 
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cus, located within a two-day walk 
northwest of the city. But there are 
dozens of lakes in the area and the 
puzzle is trying to find the right one. 
The enormous weight of the chain, 
probably in the vicinity of 20 tons, 
would have caused it to sink deep be- 
neath the lake’s mediante. 


LAKE TITICACA 

Oddly enough, the location of this 
Inca treasure, believed to be worth 
about $500 million, has not been a 
secret for 50 years. The temples on 
Sun Island in Lake Titicaca, which 
lies on the Bolivia-Peru border high 
in the Andes, rivaled those of Cuzco 
Continued on page 64 
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What a Lot of People — 
Have Been Waiting Tew. 


“We're waiting 
for a car that’s 
big enough for 
our family, but 
offers the 
economy of 

the smaller cars.” 


The new Small 
Fury combines 
room for a 

family of six with the ride and 
handling that you would expect 
from a much bigger car. You also 
get the operating economy of our 
smallest, lightest Fury. You can 
even forget about points & 
condenser, thanks to our 
Electronic Ignition System. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


<b>, 
Vad GHBYSLER 


It’s Here. The Small Fury. 
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car that’s small. 
And sporty.” 


What you’ve been waiting for is 
the new:Small Fury. It’s sporty. 
With bright metal trim, sleek 
hood and roof line, plenty of 
glass area and a new grille treat- 


ment. You can have sport options 


like a sun roof, custom wheel 
covers and a console. The Small 
Fury, at your Chrysler-Plymouth 
Dealer’s. 


‘I'm waiting for a 


“We're waiting for a 
company that's willing 
to stand behind its 
cars for a full year. 


You can quit waiting. 
Here’s “the Clincher’ 
Chrysler’s new 12 

) month unlimited 
mileage ames “For the first 
12 months of use, any Chrysler 
Motors Corporation dealer will 
fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part ofour 1975 passen- 
ger cars we supply (except tires) 
which proves defective in normal 
use, regardless of mileage” The 
owner is responsible for mainte- 
nance services such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 


CHRYSLER 


Plymouth 


ILLUSTRATION BY KEITH McCONNELL 


The Grocer Who Refused 
to Be Robbed 


Felix Toro 


stocked his shelves with salami, beer, 


In the urban jungle, storeowner 
LE scekee bread ...and courage is beer | 


The issue of crime today has 
little to do with the chances of 
robbers knocking off the Bank 
of America or the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Institutions sur- 
vive such attacks. The real is- 
sue has to do with the little man 
in urban America—whether he 
can walk his own streets without 
fear for his life, whether he can 
own a small business without 
being bludgeoned to death by 
gunmen. 

Until recently, Felix Toro was 
such a small businessman—the 
owner of a small, late-night gro- 
cery and delicatessen in Queens, 
New York. His almost-daily bat- 
tle against all the odds and ter- 
ror of the urban jungle is a rare 
portrait of courage. 

But the real message of this 
true story goes much deeper 


“You have to defend what is 
yours, knowing you can lose it 
all—but lose it all with a fight.” 

—Felix Toro 


OFelix Toro had never been poor,- 
but he had seen poverty as a child in 
Puerto Rico. His father owrtied a large 
farm near Cabo Rojo, and there had 
always been enough food on the ta- 
ble. As a child, he learned the value 
of hard work, taught to him by his 
father. “I learned from my father to 
be proud of work.” 

He also found out about America’ 
as he grew up in the Forties. To To- 
ro, it was a place “where everyone 
willing to work could make money 
and eat well.” He made a promise to 
himself that someday he would move 


By Les Ledbetter 
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to New York and make his fortune. 

From 1964 to 1970, Toro was a pri- 
vate investigator and. undercover se- 
curity agent in Puerto Rico and New 
York City. The work paid well, but 
because Toro wanted to be his own 
boss, to own his own business, he 
banked every cent he could. His goal 
was to become an American success. 

So toward the end of the Sixties, 
Toro began to look for a store or a 
shop. He settled on the grocery busi- 
ness for a simple reason: “Everybody 
has to eat, right?” 

On Thanksgiving Day 1970, Toro 
opened the front door of his grocery— 
the Quasar Delicatessen on Jamaica 
Avenue in Queens—for business. His 
formula for success meant that he 
would have to keep the store open 
well into the night, after his competi- 


than just the survival of a small 
businessman—for Felix Toro 
was, first and foremost, an 
American underdog. Toro is a 
Puerto Rican, an immigrant, a 
man with few of the chances for 
success that most Americans 
seem born with. But Felix Toro 
firmly believed in the American 
dream, and perhaps because of 
that, he was more determined 
not only to survive, but to suc- 
ceed, to defend what he had 
scraped and saved for. In the 
end, Toro was forced to give up 
his thriving business—not be- 
cause of any nothing-to-lose 
gunmen, but because of an atti- 
tude of contemporary society 
that discouraged his utter deter- 
mination to physically protect 
what was his: a small grocery 
in the urban jungle. 
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tors had closed, He stocked his 
shelves with deli food, beer and wine, 
and household odds and ends. And 
because Felix Toro was no fool, he 
also stocked his shop with a .38 cali- 
ber Smith & Wesson revolver. Later 
he would add a shotgun. 

After only a few hours as»a private 
businessman, Toro found out what 
the name of the game would become. 

“People were in there the first day 
looking the place over, seeing if there 
was enough money being made,” said 
the muscular, six-foot Toro. 

A month later, during the Christ- 
mas holidays, Felix Toro’s courage 
was put to its first test. Late one 
night, Toro—who worked 16 and 17 
hours a day in his shop—noticed a 
couple that seemed to be waiting 
around for other~customers to leave 
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the store. “They were looking at po- 
tato chips, fooling around with a can 
of Coke for a long time; stalling, you 
know,” he recalled. Toro showed them 
the character of his cards: “I told 
them I would kill them if they tried 
to rob me. So they left and went up 
the street and robbed somebody else.” 

If Toro was elated by the timidity 
of the first apparent robbers, the sec- 
ond encounter would prove deadly. 

Two weeks later, on January 12, 
1971, three men armed with guns 
barged into the store. A carpenter do- 
ing some work for Toro was jumped. 
The gunmen pistol-whipped him, 
shouting that it was a holdup. 

Toro pulled out the .38 and opened 
fire. “I shot one, about four feet 
away, through the left eye and then 
began to shoot it out with the other 
two.” A bullet hit one gunman and 
Toro kicked the gun out of the man’s 
hand. The robber reached for a knife, 
and Toro shot and killed him. The 
third gunman headed for the door, 
Toro firing at him as he fled. 

None of the customers in the shop 
had been hit. The store was a mess, 
Toro recalls, and it was hours before 
business returned to normal. 

About four weeks later, on Febru- 
ary 8, a well-dressed man entered the 
deli and promptly brandished a .45 
automatic. He aimed it at one of To- 
ro’s clerks and demanded the contents 
of the cash register. The clerk turned 
the cash over to the gunman—only 
$21—and the bandit fled. But in the 
process, Toro had moved across the 
floor of the store, armed himself and 
went rushing out the door and after 
the man who had robbed him of $21. 
Toro went out the door, his gun blaz- 
ing. At least one of the bullets hit the 
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gunman, who somehow kept going, 
perhaps with the knowledge that he 
was being fired upon by a man _ pos- 
sessed. Some time later, the gunman 
dragged himself into Mary Immacu- 
late Hospital. 

“The doctors had to work on him 
for three hours to save his life,” said 
Toro, with a slight grin. 

About two months later, Toro was 
brooding in his store about personal 
problems. Perhaps for that reason, a 
gunman was able to enter and get the 
drop on the store owner. Toro ex- 
plained to the gunman his chances of 
success: “I told him about the earlier 
attempts and that if he wanted my 
money, he’d have to kill me. And I 
told him my gun was right next to 
me, and I’d probably kill him too. 
The guy looked at me and said, 
‘You’re crazy!’ and left ... fast.” 

They say that life in the jungle 
never changes, and Toro was again 
looking up the barrel of a gun the 
very next night. Two men entered the 
deli, and one pulled a gun on one of 
Toro’s clerks. Toro was only a few 
feet away. “I grabbed my gun, fired, 
and hit one in the chest. They ran 
out and jumped into a Cadillac.” 
That wasn’t a sufficient lesson. Toro 
went into the street after them. “I 
chased them in my car, but they got 
away. The one I shot might have 
died, because he left a lot of blood 
behind.” 

In all, Toro has counted 17 armed 
holdup attempts in the 46 months he 
owned the store. The incidents in- 
volved six shootouts. Only twice were 
the robbers successful. 

“One time they took about $295 
and the other time they got $40. But 
both times I wasn’t there. When I 
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Felix Toro stands in front of the 
grocery he once owned, displaying the 
plaque he earned for his courage. Four 
doors down this street, Toro soon will 
open a wholesale business. 


His next business will be conducted 
behind a locked door. Toro is shown 
cleaning up a butcher shop that will 
house his new wholesale business. 


was there, it was a different story. 

“If they know you got a gun and 
will use it, they respect you.” 

By this time, news of Toro’s shoot- 
outs had spread. His courage gained 
him the nickname “Shooter.” News- 
papers and magazines wrote of his 
shootouts. Neighbors praised his cour- 
age, and New Yorkers had something 
of a folk hero. On May 5, 1971, the 
Queens County Grand Jury Associa- 
tion presented him with a plaque that 
read: “To Felix Toro for outstanding 
courage in three gun duels with hold- 
up men at his store, foiling all at- 
tempts.” Felix Toro was taking on 
touches of a hero, a modern-day deal- 
er in frontier justice. Toro fought vio- 
lently, without being intimidated—and 
successfully, while other reluctant 
grocers and liquor-store clerks were 
losing both their money and their 
lives while depending on police for 
protection. Felix Toro had shot holes 
through the popular theory that the 
best advice was to turn over anything 
and everything to gunmen. 

And then Felix Toro’s guns were 
taken away. 

Bitterly, Toro sold his thriving bus- 
iness—a business he had built and de- 
fended so vigorously. His reason was 
simple: 

“T sold the business because my 
guns were taken away. There was no 
way I was going to stay in that store 
with an empty hand with the kind of 
people out on the streets at that time 
of night—no way with an empty 
hand!” 

Toro’s troubles with the police and 
the law have left him angry and dis- 
gusted. They began earlier this year 
on a drugs charge—which was later 


dropped. “I was framed on drug 
charges,” says Toro, his voice rising in 
anger. “Someone put drugs in my car, 
but the charges were dropped when 
they found out the drugs had been 
planted there. But the next time, it 
was plain the cops were out to get 
me.” 

Toro recalls the beginnings of an 
incident that would put him out of 
business: 

“A small group of kids, 10 to 18, 
had been giving me trouble for a year, 
stealing things and causing problems; 
and one day this spring when I told 
them to get out, they tried to jump 
me with a stick. So I went after them 
with a pipe I had around the store, 
until one turns around and pulls out 
a .22 and points it at me. I run back 
into the store, reach behind the coun- 
ter and point my shotgun towards the 
roof. It was unloaded but I figured 
they’d run away—and they did.” 

Toro, at this point, twists his face 
into a frown, drawing himself up. 

“The kids complained to the cops 
that I threatened them and these un- 
dercover cops came in here looking 
for a collar. The cops were dressed 
like hippies trying to make a name 
for themselves. I told them to their 
faces three or four-times they were 
bastards listening to the kids instead 
of me. I showed them the licenses for 
the guns, showed them the shotgun 
was empty. But they wouldn't listen 
to me. The bastards! If I didn’t have 
a family to lose, I would have shot 
them!” 

On the advice of his Manhattan at- 
torney, Toro pleaded guilty to a 
charge of harassment when the case 
came to court. He was fined. Fine or 


no, Toro indicates that he did not un- 
derstand the ramifications of the guil- 
ty plea. “He (his attorney) told me it 
was nothing, like spitting on a side- 
walk, but when I tried to get my gun 
back, they (police) told me I couldn’t 
have it because of my conviction. 

“At first I thought about closing 
down the store. I still had a gun 
there, of course. I was never there a 
day without a gun. But I didn’t want 
to kill someone without a license; so I 
sold the store at a nice profit, and 
soon I plan to be in the wholesale 
business, selling confectionary, school 
supplies, cigars and cigarettes.” He 
adds: “From behind a locked door.” 

A New York policeman familiar 
with the Toro case contends that the 
grocer was the victim of politics and 
social forces far beyond his control. 

“Felix was, and probably still is, a 
hero to the cop on the beat,” the offi- 
cer explained. “But the big powers in 
this city are afraid of a lot of un- 
trained citizens shooting it out with 
junkies and kids, leaving a lot of in- 
nocent people dead. But Felix wasn’t 
untrained. He wouldn’t fire if it 
looked like an innocent bystander 
would get hurt. So why not train all 
the grocers and little businessmen so 
they’d know how to defend them- 
selves? Because the bigwigs are fright- 
ened of an armed citizenry and would 
rather have a lot of crime than a few 
nuts shooting their wives when they 
get mad.” 

The officer stopped for a moment, 
considered what he’d just said, then 
added: “But that policy ain’t keeping 
guns from no one, least of all the sick 
minds robbing, mugging and killing.” 

Felix Toro, the merchant who be- 
came a folk hero because he would 
not be robbed, no longer runs the 
Quasar Deli. But he has not given up. 
Today he is the landlord to new gro- 
cers in the Quasar. He has purchased 
a few other pieces of real estate in 
the area, and is waiting for stock to 
fill a new wholesale confectionary and 
dry goods firm he will operate “from 
behind locked doors.’ He is also as- 
sisting and advising other merchants 
in the area on how to defend their 
livelihoods. 

The 37-year-old Toro, a non-smoker 
and non-drinker, knows what it takes 
to survive in the jungle: 

“You have to have a gun so they 
will respect you. You have to work 
hard. I worked 16, 17 hours a day for 
four years. I didn’t see a movie or 
television in the four years at the 
store or in the three years before that 
in order to save money. You also 
have to defend what is yours, know- 
ing you can lose it all—but lose it all 
with a fight. You have to fight back 
and know you can’t be a winner 
everytime. I know. I was a winner, 
and then I lost.” 

As he says it, you notice both the 
aggressiveness and the confidence of a 
man who really knows he hasn’t been 
defeated. It was just 
a delay in his game plan. 
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TEQUILA: 


Montezuma’s Reward 


By Alan C. Ross 


Leaves of the Agave 
Tequilana are trimmed from 
the heads with a sharp edged 
tool called a “coa.” Spear-like 
points of each leaf have been 
trimmed off when the plants 
are small. This helps the head 
to grow larger, makes it easier 
to work. 


OThe United States is the most 
style-conscious country in the world, 
so when we aren’t first with some- 
thing, we try harder to catch up. So 
it is with tequila. We certainly wer- 
en’t first, but we're working pretty 
hard to make the drink our own. 

As far back as 200 A.D., highly de- 
veloped Indian civilizations of central 
Mexico were using a ritual intoxicant 
called pulque, which was fermented 
from the juice of the maguey or 
agave plant. In fact, archeologists 
have discovered a mural at the Great 
Pyramid in Cholula, Puebla, near 
Mexico City, the subject of which 
they have called “The Pulque Drink- 
ers.” These ruins have been dated as 
being from 200-300 A.D. 

Pulque and the liquor distilled from 
the juices of certain varieties of 
maguey have continued to be impor- 
tant in Mexican culture, and now te- 
quila has become the fastest growing 
drink in the United States, with im- 
ports increasing 1500 percent between 
1965 and 1974. 

The object of the drinker’s fascina- 
tion comes from one of the 400 spe- 
cies of the agave, known botanically 
as Tequilana Weber or blue agave. 
The plants, which grow best in the 
high, arid country around Guadalaja- 
ra, have numerous stiff, sharply 
pointed leaves, and weigh approxi- 
mately 50 to 75 pounds after the 
leaves have been trimmed away (us- 
ing a long-handled tool called a coa). 

The harvesting of the plants—which 
have taken from eight to 12 years to 
mature—is done by hand, and the 
trimmed hearts, or “heads” are taken 
to the distillery, where they are 
cooked for nine hours in high-pressure 
cookers and crushed to squeeze out 
the juice. Sugar is added, and the 
mixture is allowed to ferment for four 
days before the liquor is distilled out. 

The majority of all tequila comes 
from a town called—surprise!— 
Tequila, located about 35 miles from 
Guadalajara. There are 15 distilleries 
in town, some dating back to the 18th 
Century, but the larger producers 
take the finished liquor to modern 
plants in Guadalajara for bottling, la- 
beling and shipping. Tourists can visit 
the bottling plants, where entertain- 
ment and free samples make these 


tours something more than the usual 
visit to an industrial plant. In addi- 
tion, the Sauza firm, today the larg- 
est producer, maintains a beautiful 
100-year-old guinta, or country house, 
in Tequila, where it will, by prear- 
rangement, throw free tequila parties 
for groups of visitors. 

If you’re just edging your way into 
tequila, you should know that the 
white (or silver) is best used in mixed 
drinks. Not so coincidentally, it’s the 
least expensive variety. The aged 
“gold” product is good for sipping, 
and Sauza also produces a Con- 
memorativo, aged seven years, pack- 
aged in a special bottle, which cele- 
brates the firm’s 100th year of pro- 
duction. 

Probably the best-known brand in 
the United States is Jose Cuervo, 
which markets both gold and _ silver 
varieties. And while countless numbers 
of importers are bringing in the drink 
under their own brand names, the 
Bacardi folks have recently begun to 
import the Don Emilio brand in both 
silver and gold. 

The best introduction to tequila is 
drinking it straight, with salt and 
lime (see recipe below), and while 
you'll find it to be an extremely mild 
drink, be forewarned: appearances can 


be extremely deceiving. yj 


iMira tu culo! 


Tequila Recipes 
MARGARITA 


14 oz. Tequila 
% oz. Triple sec 
1 oz. Lime or lemon juice 


Shake with crushed ice. Moisten rim of 
glass with rind of lime or lemon, dip rim in 
salt, and fill glass to just below salt line. 


MARGARITAS BY THE PITCHER 


3 oz. Tequila 

4 oz. Sweet and sour lemon bar mix 
1 oz. Triple sec. 

4 drops Egg white 


Mix in blender filled % with crushed ice 
and serve as above. The egg white gives a 
frothy appearance. Sweet and sour mix is 
available from bartenders if not carried by 
your liquor store. 


True Spirits 
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TEQUILA STRAIGHT 


Wet and salt the back of the left hand 
between the thumb and index finger. Take 
jigger of tequila in left hand, put wedge of 
lime in right hand. Taste salt, drink tequi- 
la, then bite into the lime. The sequence is 
disputed, Another variation is to bite the 
lime, drink tequila, lick salt, and eat the 
glass. 


TEQUILA SOUR 


142 oz. Tequila 

1 oz. Lemon juice 

1 tsp. sugar 

2 dashes Aromatic bitters 


Shake tequila, juice, sugar, and bitters with 
ice, Strain into sour glass with cherry and 
slice of orange or lemon. 


BLOODY BULL 


1% oz. Tequila 
142 oz. Bloody Mary mix 
1% oz. Canned beef broth 


Moisten rim of glass and dip rim in celery 
salt. Stir together, fill glass with ice, and 
pour over ice. A few additional dashes of 
Tobasco sauce and Worcestershire sauce 
will give a little more punch. 


After the juice 


Thousands of maguey 
heads are unloaded in 
the distillery yard 
before they are 
cooked in the huge 


has been steam autoclaves at 
extracted, sugar the rear. After 
is added to it cooking for nine 
and the golden hours under pressure, 
mixture is the heads are pulped 
allowed to and squeezed to 


ferment for four remove the juices. 


days before 


distilling. The Workers are shown clearing 
fibers from out the heads from the giant 
which the juice autoclaves after they have 
has been been thoroughly cooked. The 
squeezed are heads are pushed onto a 
used for conveyer belt that carries 
mattresses them to the pulp mill. An 
and packing average head will weigh 
material. approximately 60 pounds. 


There are many brands of tequila available but they fall into two basic 
types—the white (or silver), which is best for mixed drinks, and the gold, 
which is for sipping. The white is the least expensive of the two. Quality 
control tests are taken throughout processing to insure highest quality. 


& 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN AND JUDY ROSS 


UFOs 


No one’s laughing anymore 


By Ralph Blum 


Shortly before eight o’clock on a 
fine New Mexico morning in Septem- 
ber 1956, at a point 12 miles west of 
Holloman Air Force Base, a domed, 
disc-shaped craft landed not 50 yards 
from U. S. Highway 70. Radios and 
ignition systems of the nearest cars 
went dead. Morning commuter traffic 
backed up as stunned witnesses—in- 
cluding two Air Force colonels, two 
sergeants, and dozens of base em- 
ployees—watched the strange craft for 
more than 10 minutes before it took 
off with “a whirring sound.” 

Speculation at Holloman —now the 
White Sands Proving Grounds— was 
intense. The Pentagon was notified 
and a flying squad of Air Force intel- 
ligence officers and CIA experts ar- 
rived from Washington. All base em- 
ployees were assembled in a hangar, 
questioned, and sworn to absolute 
secrecy regarding the incident. A wire 
from the official evaluation team to 
the Pentagon stated emphatically 
that the craft was “definitely not any 
type of aircraft under development by 
the U.S. or any foreign terrestrial 
power.” 


OThe assumption that the human 
race is the sole source of intelligence 
in the universe, or that Earth is the 
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only planet on which life has evolved, 
must be put in the same category as 
the geocentric view of the solar sys- 
tem or the beliefs of the Flat Earth 
Society. The current scientific esti- 
mate is that roughly eight billion— 
that’s 8,000,000,000—potentially inhab- 
itable planetary systems exist in our 
galaxy alone. And while mankind 
doesn’t, as yet, have any red-hot ideas 
about getting to the neighboring star 
of Tau Ceti, the pace and tempo of 
Earth Technology should at least give 
pause to those who insist that Tau 
Cetians are incapable of getting here. 

Such thinking calls for a temporary 
suspension not merely of disbelief, but 
of ego—the printout of which is a 
neurosis best described as “geochauvi- 
nism.” Astronomer Sir Fred Hoyle 
put it succinctly when he suggested 
the possibility that ‘a great in- 
tragalactic communications network 
exists but that we are like a settler in 
the wilderness who as yet has no tele- 
phone.” 

While the scientific community as a 
whole has, for some time, been willing 
to entertain the notion of intelligent 
life elsewhere, only now—when we are 
ready to make a quantum jump in 
our understanding of Time, Matter 
and Reality—are scientists beginning 


TIM WILSON, MISSISSIPP] PRESS-REGISTER 


to re-examine “all this UFO non- 
sense” and to consider the evidence 
that has been accumulating since 
man first left records on cave walls. 

At a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Astronautical Society, Dr. Carl 
Sagan, NASA’s most articulate astron- 
omer, told members: “...the earth 
may have been visited by various ga- 
lactic civilizations many times (possi- 
bly in the order of ten thousand) dur- 
ing geological time. It is not out of 
the question that artifacts of these 
visits still exist, or even that some 
kind of base is maintained (possibly 
automatically) within the solar sys- 
tem to provide continuity for succes- 
sive expeditions.” 

Perhaps the earliest record of such 
visits is to be seen on a mountain in 
China’s Hunan Province. Granite 
carvings dated as early as 45,000 B.C. 
depict figures with large torsos; above 
them, as though in the sky, similar 
figures are shown standing upon 
cylinder-shaped objects. 


Charles Hickson, 42, and Calvin 
Parker, 19, both shipyard workers 

who gained national attention when 
both reported that they were “floated” 
aboard a UFO in Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi, on Oct. 11, 1973. 


The most remarkable evidence, 
however, was chipped and painted on 
cave walls by modern man’s Cro-Mag- 
non ancestors. In 72 caves in France 
and Spain, vividly realistic portrayals 
of bison, horses, reindeer and mam- 
moths attest to the genius of the art- 
ists of 15,000 years ago. And along 
with the drawings of animals, scat- 
tered among the various caves are a 
variety of incomprehensible signs and 
shapes which students of prehistory 
have for a long time tended to ignore, 
or at best to treat as depictions of 
magic, or fertility symbols. But many 
of the oval and disc shapes depicted 
by those Paleolithic artists agree, fea- 
ture for feature, with descriptions giv- 
en by 20th Century man of things he 
is seeing in the sky. 

The sacred books, legends, folklore 
and historical writings of widely sepa- 
rated cultures contain references to 
people who descended from the skies. 
Early Sanskrit manuscripts describe 
vimanas, sky chariots shaped like bee- 
hives. The Roman historian Livy re- 
ported “phantom ships” in the sky, 
and a flaming cross appeared to in- 
spire Constantine’s army. In Biblical 
times, Ezekiel saw a wheel within a 
wheel. There is a legend among the 
Paiute Indians of California that 
their land was once the home of the 
Hav-Musuvs, warriors who traveled 
through the sky in silvery “flying 
canoes.” In their book, The Cruise of 
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The Condon Report suggested this 
was the real thing, seen near Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon in 1950. 
Closeup of the UFO is shown 
below, center, along with the 
quote from the Condon Report. 


Pee 


“This is one of the few UFO reports 
in which all factors investigated— 
geometric, psychological, and phys- 
ical—appear to be consistent with 
the assertion that an extraordinary 
flying object, silvery, metallic, 
disc-shaped, tens of meters in diam- 
eter, and evidently artificial, flew 
within sight of two witnesses.” 
Giving strength to the Oregon sight- 
ings, an almost identical UFO was 
photographed (bottom) by a pilot 
flving over Rouen, France, in the 
summer of 1954, four years later. 


PAUL TRENT, MAY 11, 1950 


the Bacchante, the two sons of the 
Prince of Wales described how, in 
1881, they saw a flying object that 
resembled “a fully illuminated ship.” 

Down through history, UFOs seem 
to have assumed forms acceptable to 
the culture in which they appear, and 
man has used the vocabulary of his 
time to describe what he saw in the 
skies. Back in the Gay Nineties, peo- 
ple were seeing “airships” straight out 
of Jules Verne illustrations. 

During the third week of November 
1896, airships appeared all up and 
down the West Coast and were re- 
ported by teachers, newspaper editors, 
lawyers and countless prominent citi- 
zens. Every night there were reports 
of brilliant searchlights sweeping the 
ground, whirring machinery, strange 
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craft landing to make repairs or take 
on supplies, as a veritable flotilla of 
airships sailed through the skies as 
far east as the Ohio River Valley. 
There was even a case of aerial cattle 
rustling. 

The victim was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, a farmer of Yates Center, Kan- 
sas. At about 10:30 p.m. on April 19, 
1897, Hamilton was awakened by a 
disturbance among his cattle. On go- 
ing to investigate the commotion, he 
was astonished to see “an airship 
slowly descending upon my cow lot 
about 40 rods from the house.” Ham- 
ilton, an old-time Indian fighter from 
Kentucky, rushed to call his son, 
Wall, and a tenant. The three men 
grabbed axes and ran back to the cow 
lot where the airship now hovered 
only 30 feet above the ground. In his 
sworn statement, printed in the Yates 
Center Farmer’s Advocate of April 23, 
1897, Hamilton describes a cigar- 
shaped airship some 300 feet long 
with a transparent, brilliantly-lit un- 
dercarriage.The occupants—“six of the 
strangest beings I ever saw”—turned a 
beam of light directly on him and, a 
moment later, “a great turbine wheel 
about 30 feet in diameter which was 
slowly revolving below the craft, be- 
gan to buzz and the vessel rose as 
lightly as a bird.” Once aloft, the air- 
ship hovered over a two-year-old heif- 
er and, by means of a thick cable 
that had previously been knotted 
around the animal’s neck, hoisted the 
bawling heifer into the air. Hamilton 
and the others stood by in petrified 
amazement as the airship, with heifer 
in tow, flew off toward the northwest. 
A former member of the House of 
Representatives and a much respected 
man, Hamilton staked his sacred hon- 
or upon the truth of his story, and 
following the heifer hoist, the Colony 
(Kansas) Free Press commented: 
“The Free Press having turned the 
‘NOCTURNAL AERIAL VISITOR’ 
completely over in its mind, is now of 
the opinion that the airship is not of 
this world, but is probably operated 
by a party of scientists from the plan- 
et Mars, who are out, either on a 
lark, or a tour of inspection of the 
solar system in the cause of science.” 

The airships continued to appear 
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After taking these photos near 
Piatan, Salvador, Brazil, Helio 
Aquiar lost consciousness. When he 
came to, he was clutching this 
message, written in capital let- 
ters in his own handwriting: 
“Atomic experiments for warlike 
purposes shall be definitely 
stopped...the equilibrium of the 
universe is threatened. We will re- 
main vigilant and ready to interfere.” 


around the country all through 1897. 
In the month of April alone there 
were sighting reports from 20 states, 
and on the night of Saturday, April 
17, sightings took place as far apart 
as Ann Arbor, Michigan, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and at least a dozen towns in 
Texas. All of which is fairly remark- 
able when you consider that in 1897 
there was not a single airship in oper- 
ation in the United States—or, in fact, 
anywhere else in the world! 

During the first decades of this cen- 


Military and civilian ob- 
servers aboard the Bra- 
zilian training ship 
Almirante Saldanha saw 
this UFO circling above 
Trinidad Island on Jan- 
uary 16, 1958. Photo was 
authenticated and re- 
leased for publication 
by none other than 

the President of Brazil. 


AERIAL PHENOMENA RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


tury, other strange episodes of “pre- 
mature” flying craft were reported. In 
1909, mysterious airplanes appeared 
where there were no known aircraft. 
In 1933, in northern Sweden, during 
impossible weather conditions, dozens 
of planes were reported, flying in haz- 
ardous mountain regions and appar- 
ently never landing for fuel or repairs. 
Soon the whole world was talking 
about the “ghost fliers” of Sweden. 
With World War II came a barrage of 
UFO reports. This time it was the fly- 
ing fireballs known as “foo fighters.” 
The most striking effect of foo fighter 
proximity was electromagnetic, and it 
was thought that the fiery blobs were 
of German origin, sent aloft by re- 
mote control to foul ignitions and in- 
terfere with our radar. However, in- 
terrogation of captured German pilots 
revealed that they too had been 
plagued by the foo fighters. Next 
came “ghost rockets.” In the summer 
and fall of 1946, thousands of cigar- 
shaped craft with orange flames issu- 
ing from the tail were reported over 
Europe. Usually the ghost rockets 
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were seen at night, flying at altitudes 
of between 300 and 1000 meters, and 
estimates of their speed varied be- 
tween that of a slow airplane to 500 
miles an hour. This time, the Rus- 
sians were suspected—the Pentagon’s 
assumption being that these were 
missiles launched from the rocket test 
area at Peenemunde which now lay in 
the Russian-ocecupied zone of Germa- 
ny. But the Russians vigorously de- 
nied any knowledge of the “rockets” 
—which despite their ghostly nature 
had, according to military authorities, 
appeared on radar—and no conclusion 
as to their identity and origin was 
reached. Meanwhile, that summer, 
the phenomenon once again crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

On August 1, 1946, Captain Jack E. 
Puckett, an assistant chief of flying 
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safety for the U.S. Tactical Air Com- 
mand, was flying a twin-engine C-47 
from Langley Field to MacDill Air 
Force Base in Florida. About 30 miles 
from Tampa, Puckett’s plane narrow- 
ly averted a collision with a bright, 
horizontally flying object with a fiery 
tail that he took at first for a meteor, 
In his report, made on landing at 
MacDill, Puckett stated: 

It continued toward us on a colli- 
sion course at our exact altitude. At 
about 1,000 yards, it veered to cross 
our path. We observed it to be a long, 
cylindrical shape, approximately 
twice the size of a B-29 bomber, with 
luminous portholes...We continued 
to observe this object until it disap- 
peared over the horizon. I estimate 
that our observation lasted from two 
and one-half to three minutes, during 
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In Van Horne, Iowa, in July 
1969, two witnesses saw the 
UFO that left this parched 
circle, roughly 40 feet in 
diameter, in a soybean field. 


which time it must have traveled 75 
to 100 miles. 

At a time when no one had yet bro- 
ken the sound barrier, whatever 
Puckett saw was traveling at more 
than twice the speed of sound. 

By 1947—the 50th anniversary of 
the 1897 airship mystery—America 
was again in the midst of a major 
wave of sightings. During April and 
May, scattered reports of UFOs came 
in from military and civilian observers 
around the country. But it was the 
report on June 24, by a Boise, Idaho, 
businessman named Kenneth Arnold 
that dramatically caught the atten- 
tion of the American public. 

While flying his private plane near 
Mount Rainier, Washington, Arnold 
observed a formation of nine disc-like 


objects skimming along at high speed 
and in an unconventional manner, 
“like a saucer would if you skipped it 
across water.” It was the reporter 
who interviewed Arnold when he 
landed at Pendleton, Oregon, who 
coined the term “flying saucers.” Wire 
service accounts of the story appeared 
in more than 150 newspapers, and a 
quarter century of skywatching had 
begun. 

Meanwhile, the military was having 
its own sightings. On June 28, two pi- 
lots and two intelligence officers 
watched in disbelief as a bright light 
performed impossible maneuvers in 
the sky over Maxwell Air Force Base 
in Montgomery, Alabama. The follow- 
ing day, a naval rocketry expert, Dr. 
C.J. Zohn, looked up and saw a sil- 
very disc. Zohn was. not at sea; he 
was at White Sands Proving Grounds, 
a few miles from Alamogordo, New 
Mexico—in the heart of A-bomb coun- 
try. At Fairfield-Suisan AFB in 
northern California, a pilot saw some- 
thing that traveled three-quarters of 
the way across the sky in a motion 
he later described as “oscillating on 
its lateral axis,” indicating that it was 
not a meteor and that it was travel- 
ing at fantastic speed. But it was a 
series of sightings on July 8, at Muroc 
Air Base (now Edwards AFB), the su- 
persecret Air Force test center in the 
Mojave Desert, that came closest to 
placing America’s air defenses on red 
alert. It appeared that our most sen- 
sitive defense installations were under 
systematic surveillance. 

In the barbed-wire-enclosed Quon- 
set huts that housed the Air Techni- 
cal Intelligence Center (ATIC) at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the 
reports were causing confusion that 
bordered on panic. The ATIC— 
responsible for saucer investigations— 
was part of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand (AMC). The commander of the 
AMC was Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing. Twining’s letter in reply to a re- 
quest for information from the com- 
manding general, Army Air Forces, 
read like a dispatch from a battle 
zone. Every high-level authority, from 
intelligence to advanced technology 
research and development, had been 
consulted in order to review the total 
available data on the “Flying Discs.” 
According to Twining’s evaluation, 
the subject required a priority une- 
qualed since the days of the Manhat- 
tan Project. 

By the summer of 1948, the ATIC 
had enough dramatic, reliable reports 
of UFOs to make military hair stand 
on end. On July 24, 1948, a “torpedo- 
shaped UFO about 100 feet long, with 
two rows of brightly lit windows 
along the side’—a description almost 
identical to Puckett’s—nearly collided 
with an Eastern Airlines DC-3. Simi- 
lar reports were received from Robins 
Air Force Base in Georgia, and Clark 
Air Force Base in the Philippines, and 
in a mood of growing tension and 

Continued on page 72 
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OIn Oregon, the State Wild- 
life Commission has put up a 
for-sale sign on a 2,500-acre 
game management tract. 

Almost 3,000 miles away, the 
Vermont Fish and Game De- 
partment has closed down four 
of its six fish hatcheries—and 
eliminated 19 needed enforce- 
ment positions from the de- 
partment. 

Neighboring New Hampshire 
has shut down its pheasant 
farm. 

The state of Washington has 
cut its entire fish hatchery 
program by 20 percent. 

The number of fish planted 
in Idaho’s public lakes and 
streams is about to be cut by 
a whopping 45 percent. 

Current plans in Arkansas 
call for a total shutdown of all 
contemplated fish and game 
projects—even those projects 
that may have already been 
approved. “This means that 
there will be no new public 
fishing lakes, no new wildlife 
management areas, no new 
boat ramps or public parking 
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Soaring inflation has forced 
massive cutbacks in state wildlife 
operations— just when Americans 
are being forced 
into the woods for food 


By Jim Stingley 
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areas,” says Fish and Game 
Commission Director Andrew 
H. Hulsey. 

The dilemmas faced by 
those six states are a repre- 
sentative sampling of what in- 
flation is doing to fish and 
game departments all across 
America. Of the 50 states in- 
terviewed by TRUE, 37 report- 
ed themselves in situations 
ranging from bad to critical. 
The costs of running these 
wildlife agencies have doubled 
—and are presently doubling 
again. 

In addition, 34 states report 
significant to sharp increases 
in wild-game poaching that are 
directly related to the stum- 
bling national economy. Amer- 
icans are taking to the woods 
in record numbers to try to re- 
lieve some of their own eco- 
nomic problems, the states re- 
port. The surge of illegal hunt- 
ing has placed incredible 
strains on wildlife departments 
that already have, for the 
most part, been unable to cope 
with a “normal” bad situation. 


What makes the situation worse for 
the fish and game departments than 
for other publicly funded state agen- 
cies during these hard-money times is 
the fact that with the exception of 
five states—Alaska, Florida, Georgia, 
Connecticut and Delaware—these de- 
partments depend primarily on the 
sale of hunting and fishing licenses to 
finance their operations, rather than 
general tax-revenue funding allocated 
by state legislatures. In the past, the 
license-fee route was preferred be- 
cause the less these agencies had to 
ask the legislatures for, the more in- 
dependence they enjoyed as separate, 
self-supporting agencies. In that way, 
the agencies avoided the politics in- 
volved in the distribution of public 
monies. 

But times have changed in Ameri- 
ca. While the number of people who 
hunt and fish has been declining (un- 
til this year), the population has 
soared. And the general population, 
particularly in the past 10 years, has 
put pressure on these agencies by 
seeking more space in the outdoors 
for non-hunting and non-fishing rec- 
reational purposes. Added to that 
have been semi-successful attempts 
by anti-hunting forces to limit the ef- 
forts of these departments in the area 
of wild-game harvest production. 

All of this is forcing wildlife agen- 
cies to scratch for survival in several 
different directions. The more stub- 
born fish and game departments, still 
believing in total independence, are 
laying the burden back on the hunt- 


ers and fishermen. Twelve states are 
asking their legislatures to approve 
increases in license fees. Eleven states 
last year were granted fee increases, 
as were five states the year before. In 
nearly all cases, the rate increases 
sought or received have been from 40 
percent (in Oregon) to 150 percent (in 
Louisiana). 

But it appears that license hikes 
will only be a temporary panacea, at 
best, and may work against the de- 
partments. Vermont, which is hiking 
its hunting-fishing license fees by 
nearly 40 percent this year, is playing 
a game of diminishing returns, ac- 
cording to its Fish and Game Com- 
missioner Edward F. Kehoe. “Every 
price increase you add,” he says, “you 
lose from 25,000 to 50,000 people. You 
are pricing the little fellow—and he’s 
the one who has been supporting this 
program since day one—right out of 
the market!” 

The fish and game agencies of some 
states are taking a less hard-headed 
stance by going to their legislatures 
and asking for general funding for 
non-game purposes. Texas, Nevada, 
New Jersey and Maryland have al- 
ready taken that step this past year, 
with limited success. But states every- 
where are under extreme pressure to 
hold down spending, and that, cou- 
pled with the fact that some legisla- 
tures just don’t like the idea of hav- 
ing to put money into such an 
ethereal thing as protection of non- 
game species, has led to some legisla- 
tures turning down their outdoor 
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OREGON GAME COMMISSION 


The Price of 
State-Grown Fish: 
84 Cents a Pound! 


How much does it cost to oper- 
ate a fish and game department? 

A lot, if California is a represent- 
ative state. That state’s Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game spends $30 
million a year to maintain all the 
fish and wildlife within its borders 
and provide the public with recrea- 
tional use of these resources. 

Each hatchery-bred trout pulled 
from California’s lakes and streams 
costs the department about 84 
cents a pound—69 cents for produc- 
tion and 15 cents for the cost of 
planting it. 

And each of the 12 hatcheries 
owned and operated by the depart- 
ment accounts for about $240,000 
annually. 

California has 250 game wardens 
earning between $840 and $990 a 
month. There are a total of 1,390 
employees of the department with 
an annual payroll of $20 million. 
In addition, the department buys 
and operates 780 vehicles which 
clock more than 10 million miles 
each year. 

Rising costs—everything from 
payroll, fuel, fish feed and other 
materials—has forced the depart- 
ment to tighten its purse strings. 
Increases in hunting and fishing li- 
cense fees are expected to bring in 
about $5 million in increased reve- 
nues. But, says an official, if the 
present rate of inflation continues, 
that increase will only allow the 
department to maintain its present 
scope of operations for two or 
three years. It leaves almost no 
room for expansion. 

Current policy in California pre- 
cludes the use of general tax funds 
for the fish and game department. 
“But unless we get some additional 
funding somewhere,” says an offi- 
cial, “we’re going to have to reduce 
our programs.” 
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agencies. Washington, Arizona and 
Oregon legislatures have turned down 
their fish and game departments flat. 

There are a few state fish and game 
departments whose situation has be- 
come so desperate that they have all 
but given up trying to remain inde- 
pendent. 

But there’s a bright side. Florida is 
one state in which the outdoor agen- 
cy has been successful, while compro- 
mising, at least on paper, its indepen- 
dence. It is one of the 13 states that 
was able to report a stable situation— 


at least at this point. Two years ago, 
besieged by rising costs and shrinking 
finances—and aware that the situa- 
tion was going to worsen—Florida 
Game and Freshwater Commission 
Director Earle Frye Jr. went to the 
legislature and came back with $2 
million. This past year he got another 
$6 million. 

“We're still hurting,” he said. 
“We're still down 57 employees and 
we still have a bunch of worn-out ve- 
hicles from being so poor so long. But 
we're getting better.” 


Frye admits that “ten years ago we 
didn’t want. one cent of general fund 
money.” But he has been forced to 
change his thinking. 

“My position has become this,” he 
said. ‘The time was when our pri- 
mary concern was hunting and fish- 
ing. At that time we were supported 
solely by hunters and fishermen, But 
now, with all this environmental kick 
and the fact that our officers have 
full peace-officer authority, and the 
fact that we are taking care of endan- 
gered species and non-game species 


State-By-State-It’s All Bad News 


ALABAMA 


Charles Kelly, director of the Ala- 
bama Fish and Game Commission: 
“We will be forced into a considerable 
amount of reduction of forces within 
the next year if we don’t get added 
monies...looks like a 25 percent re- 
duction in budget... we've already 
cut back in travel, hiring, equipment, 
supplies and materials.” 

ALASKA 


James W. Brooks, commissioner of 
Alaska Board of Fish and Game: “We 
are suffering perhaps more than any 
other part of the country. Haven't 
cut back on personnel yet but we’re 
using older equipment, running it a 
year longer than we should. Have not 
been able to construct needed salmon 
hatcheries and rearing facilities.” 
ARIZONA 

Robert A. Jantzen, director of Arizo- 
na Fish and Game Department: 
“We've just staggered out of a real 


bad period...we’ve frozen positions, 
not bought needed equipment, put 
people for one year on a mandatory 
allocation in travel subsistence. We 
have eliminated any capital out- 
lay...any acquisition projects, devel- 


opment or construction projects. 
We've stopped needed hatchery reno- 
vation work... we changed our vehi- 
cle replacement from 70,000 in three 
years to 90,000 in four years. We are 
not filling any vacancies left by attri- 
tion. We've been set back three years. 
We hit a real slump two years 
ago...we tightened our belts and 
changed the timing on our license ap- 
plications ...so we're ok right 
now...for the moment...except li- 
cense sales just dropped again 


” 
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ARKANSAS 


Andrew H. Hulsey, director of Arkan- 
sas Fish and Game Commission: 
“We've run out of money. All new 
projects are going to come to a stand- 
still unless inflation reverses itself. 
This year we have already cut in half 
such projects as new public fishing 
lakes, new wildlife management areas, 
boat ramps and public parking areas. 
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Every state game and fish commission 
has been caught in this thing and 
most of them I know are almost 
broke.” 


CALIFORNIA 


G. Ray Arnett, director of California 
Fish and Game Department: “We've 
been forced to cut back all our capi- 
tal outlay...cut off all maintenance 
for fish hatcheries...cut off all pur- 
chase of capital equipment like trac- 
tors, vehicles... We cut out all hiring 
and weren’t able to fill 40 positions 
we need. We're going to need supple- 
mental funds from somewhere fast.” 


COLORADO 


Bob Elliot, director of Colorado Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Department: ‘We 
have cut back in fish production... 
hiring. Our trainee program has nine 
in it... normally we try to have 20 to 
25. Have not filled some positions 
... cut back on travel.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Theodore Bampton, commissioner of 
Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection: “Because we're a 
general fund agency, we’re in good 
shape. No cutbacks yet. We’re not 
wealthy and fat... but we have been 
able to document our needs and the 
legislature has been reasonable in 
dealing with us. And we’re a lot bet- 
ter off right now than anybody else 
because of that.” 


DELAWARE 


Darrell Louder, director of Delaware 
Division of Fish and Game: “We're in 
pretty good shape...mainly because 
we get general funds...” 

FLORIDA 


O. Earle Frye Jr., director of Florida 
Fish and Game Commission: “We are 
hurting a little bit... still below com- 
plement for employees...but we got 
two million last year and six million 
this year in general funds...so we 
are a hell of a lot better off than we 


were.” 

GEORGIA 
Jack Crockford, director of Georgia 
Game and Fish Commission: “We've 
had to tighten our belts...have not 


been able to pursue normal growth 
pattern with personnel.” 


HAWAII 


Michio Takata, acting director of Ha- 
wali Department of Land and Natu- 
ral Resources: “We have had to cut 
back in all of our programs. We have 
frozen hiring. We haven’t had to lay 
off any people... yet.” 


IDAHO 


Joseph C. Greenley, director of Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game: 
“We've had a two-year freeze on hir- 
ing...cut fish production back by 45 
percent...had to cut back on mile- 
age, replacement of equipment 
... We've thought about asking for 
general funds... but we're afraid they 
would get too involved with us. How- 
ever, it might just come to that.” 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Department of Conservation 
spokesman: “Shift of workloads to 
take on more services... department 
being tightened before inflation with 
introduction of new governor.” 


INDIANA 


Frank Lockhart, assistant director of 
Indiana Division of Fish and Wildlife: 
“We haven't cut any programs but we 
may have to in the very near future. 
We have been put in a position of 
having to evaluate our whole program 
and set priorities...in that we might 
not be able to plant quite as much 
for game cover or food.” 


IOWA 


Fred Priewert, director of lowa State 
Conservation Commission: “We’re 
cutting here and there... biggest cuts 
in mileage...gasoline restrictions... at 
this point we're above water... but if 
we keep proceeding this way we will 
run out of gas pretty soon.” 


KANSAS 


Fred Water, assistant director Kansas 
Fish and Game Commission: ‘‘We 
haven’t made cutbacks... yet. Had a 
surplus which is disappearing quite 
rapidly. But no difficulties so far.” 
Continued on page 78 


... well, it’s just time that somebody 
besides the hunters and fishermen 
helped carry the load.” 

New York is another state in which 
the legislature has provided general 
funding, which this past year amount- 
ed to $3 million. It didn’t solve all the 
problems but it kept the Fish and 
Wildlife Division from drastic cut- 
backs. The division’s director, Herbert 
Doig, echoed Frye’s new philosophy 
when asked if he had hesitated to ask 
for general funds: 

“No way. Not a bit. We now feel 
it’s their obligation. After all, the 
things we are doing are related to a 
publicly owned resource. And while 
sportsmen have been more than wil- 
ling to pay their share...and have 
paid much more than their share 
...we now feel that the general tax 
revenue ought to be used simply be- 
cause all of the people of New York 
benefit from what we maintain.” 

Doig admitted opposition to such a 
move by some sportsmen, particularly 
opposition to his department’s plans 
to provide more facilities for non- 
game oriented people. He also admit- 
ted many sportsmen there feel that 
anti-hunting factions in the legisla- 
ture would have a stronger say on his 
department's doings because of gener- 
al funding. But Doig isn’t afraid. 

“We don’t look at it with that 
much fear. We are a department here, 
rather than a commission. We have 
advisory boards to the commissioner 
but they are appointed at his pleasure 
and they’re strictly advisory. So sure, 
the non-hunting people might say 
they want a say...and I agree they 
should have... 

“But I think we have adequate leg- 
islative support that precludes any 
push for totally outlawing hunting 
and fishing. We have had challenges 
in those directions... they came three 
or four years ago. But they found a 
very strong reaction both in my divi- 
sion and in the legislature. We met 
them squarely, even debated them on 
television and in public meetings. And 
we came out ahead. Now they have 
left us alone.” 

Doig’s remarks represent a double 
turnaround in thinking. As stated, the 
first fear of fish and game depart- 
ments about general funding has been 
a long-standing one based purely on 
the fact that most departments liked 
the luxury of being virtually indepen- 
dent. But the fact that Doig has no 
serious fears of anti-hunting factions 
(and New York is equalled only by 
California in people organized to offer 
vigorous opposition to game harvest- 
ing) is an indication that perhaps 
that particular piece of paranoia may 
at least be dying down. 

Deputy Commissioner Theodore 
Bampton of Connecticut’s Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection 
says he thinks all fish and game de- 
partments in all states will be forced 
to go to general funding—simply to 
stay alive. He says—and he speaks 


with the experience of being totally 
financed by general funds since 1959— 
that while the other states blanch at 
such a thought, he has had nothing 
but good come from it. 

“They [other fish and game direc- 
tors] turn pale when I get up and say 
such a thing. But I grew up with a 
special fund agency too, and I know 
the difference. 

“Now a lot of the directors think 
they have independence. But when 
they tell me they must submit a 
budget to the legislature for approval 
before they can expend their 
funds ...and that they are subject to 
all of the laws and regulations gov- 
erning state personnel, well, they’re 
not any more independent than I am. 

“We haven't experienced any in- 
creased political maneuvering because 
we're a general fund agency and we 
are covered by the federal aid pro- 
grams because the law says they must 
appropriate to us an amount equal to 
license sales...so that takes care of 
the so-called Dingle-Johnson-Pittman- 
Robinson program monies they re- 
ceive. 

“But my best argument,” said 
Bampton, “is simply this: We haven’t 
had to cut back any of our programs. 
We're not wealthy and fat. But the 
legislature has been reasonable in 
dealing with us and we are better off 
because of that.” 

Of course, going to the state legisla- 
ture for general funding may be a 
moot point for all the game depart- 
ments concerned—if the nation’s sag- 
ging economy continues its downward 
trend and inflation maintains its up- 
ward spiral. 

But right now—at this point in 
time, as someone once said—the na- 
tion’s fish and game departments 
seem to haye no other tightrope to 
walk if they are to maintain the oper- 
ations they already have. 

Logically, most state legislatures 
should, if they are able, be more than 
willing to come to the aid of the fish 
and game departments if for no other 
reason than it’s a debt owed by the 
general public to hunters and fisher- 
men in this country. 

It has been well documented that 
the hunters and fishermen were the 
ones who, long before the word ecolo- 
gy became fashionable, stepped in and 
taxed themselves, their firearms and 
ammunition, in order to establish per- 
manent systems of maintaining the 
wildlife crop. 

Total protectionists—dare we call 
them anti-hunting forces—cannot suc- 
cessfully argue that point. Neither 
can the rest of Americans who enjoy 
picnics in the forests, bird-watching, 
exploring tide pools and generally be- 
ing able to step out into the country 
and see wildlife. 

And the argument that hunters are 
crazed, blood-lusting idiots set upon 
wiping out wildlife just doesn’t hold 
water. Some of them might be. But 

Continued on page 76 


States May Boost 
License Fees 


Thirty states have either in- 
creased their license fees in the 
last two years or plan to. The 
states that have neither asked for, 
nor effected hikes, are either reluc- 
tant to for a number of reasons, or 
are trying to avoid this action by 
pleading to their legislatures for 
general funds. The wildlife depart- 
ments of the following states have 
raised their licenses or plan to do so: 
Alabama: Will ask in January for 
100 percent increase. 

Arizona: Hiked two years ago. 
Asked again in 1973 but was 
turned down. 

Arkansas: Will ask January legisla- 
ture to double fees. 

California: Hike increase set for 
January. 

Colorado: May seek increase in 
January. 
Delaware: 
undecided. 
Idaho: Hike increase set for Janu- 
ary, the first since 1963. 

Indiana: Hiked non-residents in 
1973. 

lowa: Will ask in January 
hikes. 

Louisiana: Hiked fees last legisla- 
ture by 150 percent. 

Minnesota: Seriously thinking of 
asking January legislature for a 
hike. 

Mississippi: Hiked two years ago. 
Missouri: Hiked in 1974. 

Nebraska: Increased big game and 
non-resident licenses two years 
ago. They want to hike the resi- 
dent licenses but are afraid to. 
Nevada: Going to ask legislature 
this month for license hike. 

New Hampshire: Doubled non-resi- 
dent fees, raised others two years 
ago. 

New Jersey: Hiked two years ago 
and will hike again in 1976. 

New Mexico: Increased in 1974. 
North Dakota: Thinking seriously 
of asking the legislature for a hike. 
Oklahoma: Will be asking the leg- 
islature for a license hike. The last 
hike was in 1968. 

Pennsylvania: Hiked two years ago. 
Oregon: Asking January legislature 
for a 40 percent increase. 

Rhode Island: Will be asking legis- 
lature this month to double fees. 
Tennessee: Asking legislature for 
hike this month. 

Texas: Fees increased in last legis- 
lature for the first time since 1957. 
Vermont: Substantial hike set for 
January. 

Virginia: 35 percent hike in 1974. 
Washington: Hiked in 1971 and will 
hike again in 1976. 

Wisconsin: Licenses hiked in 1973. 
Wyoming: Licenses hiked in 1973. 


Wants increase but 


for 
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ED DAVIS 


America’s Toughest Cop? 


In this exclusive interview, L.A.’s chief of police 
takes on the media, “little grey mice judges,” 
former Atty. Gen. John Mitchell, and men who 
won't defend themselves 


Interview by Al Stump 


Edward Michael Davis ranks as the 
most outspoken cop in the United 
States, and perhaps the nation’s 
toughest. As Chief of Police of Los 
Angeles, Davis repeatedly has clashed 
with the news media, the courts, 
attorneys—and anyone else opposed to 
his brand of tough law enforcement. 

Davis’ vigorous and widely publi- 
cized suggestions about what should 
be done in the areas of criminal law 
have led the media, on occasion, to 
brand him a demagogue, a man who 
would undermine due process to ob- 
tain convictions and a hardliner (like 
Philadelphia’s ex-Chief Frank Rizzo) 
who believes in the existence of a 
large-scale political revolutionary plot 
in America. Davis’ antagonists in the 


press, on an issue-by-issue basis, have 
not been limited to the underground 
press—which labeled him “Crazy 
Ed’’—but also to the second-largest 
circulation newspaper in the U.S., the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Davis is 57, has been a cop for 34 
vears, chief of police for five years, 
and spends his off-duty hours land- 
scaping, listening to Beethoven, bicy- 
cling and collecting bird prints. 

However mild-mannered the chief is 
off-duty, when he’s on the job he’s 
proud of being a hard-nosed cop who 
doesn’t back away from controversy. 

In publishing this interview, TRUE 
has provided its readers with the 
unexpurgated opinions of Davis. The 
judgments we'll leave to you. 


TRUE: Why are you so often in con- 
flict with the press? Do you feel 
you're unfairly treated? 

DAVIS: The media in general is really 
composed of a bunch of frustrated fic- 
tion writers. Putting it another way, 
journalism is filled with Picasso types 
who get out their paint boxes and 
construct a picture that’s supposed to 
be me, but which nobody recognizes 
except the guy with the tar brush and 
feathers. 

I think that if you balance press 
people between liberal and conserva- 
tive, the majority would be way over 
on the left side, at the very end of 
the scale. The image they project of 
public officials is only what they 
want to portray. I have no doubt 
that in some cases the media has 
been infiltrated by individuals work- 
ing very hard for the revolutionary 
overthrow of this country. 

If a man’s a Great Liberal—in 
caps—he gets excellent coverage. If 


he’s conservative in the opinion of 
editors, they do their damndest to as- 
sassinate his character. 

The L.A. Times, for example: a tre- 
mendous paper, technically, 500 pages 
thick on Sunday, but full of selected 
news. They first tended to paint me 
as opposed to minority groups, as 
wanting my coppers to shoot first and 
think later, as out to dump constitu- 
tional safeguards of citizens. | was a 
devil with horns in the Times during 
my first few years as chief. My de- 
partment was frequently put in a bad 
light. They would send around a re- 
porter wanting to do an in-depth sto- 
ry, but if he had previously misrepre- 
sented us, I’d call the head editor and 
tell him, “This fellow you have here, 
I've suspended him for three months, 
so you'd better not send the sonofa- 
bitch around again. Because I won't 
talk to him. Not until he learns to 
tell the truth.” 

Press conferences are open to him, 


of course, but he’s barred from wast- 
ing my time on “exclusives.” 

Some of these imaginative reporters 
actually develop a paper fight be- 
tween two principals who are not at 
odds. I give a writer two bites. After 
that, if he’s still not a square shooter, 
the guy never walks into my office 
again. 

TRUE: Would you specify how—as 
you say—you've been mistreated? 
DAVIS: That'd take all day. Quickly, 
though, the Times—and others—have 
headlined “police oppression,” like the 
time they reported one of my officers 
had shoved a shotgun up a woman’s 
dress and threatened to blast her. If 
any LAPD man did any such thing, 
I'd send him to San Quentin tomor- 
row. When I demanded proof from 
the Times —it was a by-lined arti- 
cle—I didn’t get it. I visited their of- 
fice, shook my fist and accused them 
of a damnable lie...and they had no 
answer. 

Take the internationally-coordinat- 
ed plan to destroy the U.S., on what I 
call the installment plan. When I pa- 
tiently explain that we have a large, 
growing, frightening, hard-line, 
Moscow-connected Marxist overthrow 
movement going, the Times and other 
organs treat it as if I’m a 1950's 
McCarthyite. In broadcasts I’ve said 
that locally we have a considerable 
“swimming-pool Communist” appara- 
tus, financed up in the hills of Bever- 
ly Hills, Bel-Air and other elite 
places. This seems to amaze much of 
the press, Or else they think it’s fun- 
ny. We’ve had 14 major bombings 
here thus far in 1974. We’ve had Na- 
tional Guard armories ripped off of 
big stocks of ammo and weapons. 
We've had a plot to blow up Parker 
Headquarters’ communications. 
That’s funny? 

Lately, it seems the Times has be- 
gun to see that I’m not as bad as 
they imagined in the first place— 
they’re showing somewhat more fair- 
ness. However, I’m not forgetting 
such things as their handling of our 
encounter with the Black Panthers in 
69. They quoted “witnesses” who al- 
leged terrible brutalities by my 
officers-real killer-in-uniform stuff. 
Yet again the Times wouldn’t make 
the reporter of untrue information 
available to us for questioning. 

What did happen was they trans- 
ferred him out of town damned fast, 
to the Washington Post. 

I wasn’t about to go after the 
phony in Washington, but this is a 
classic example of what has hap- 
pened. The liberal press made us look 
like headhunters when we went in at 
risk and put down Panthers who were 
armed with everything up to auto- 
matic weapons and were shooting up 
a whole neighborhood. 

The worst media people are the 
magazine writers. I wouldn’t give 
Time magazine or Newsweek another 
interview—not if my life depended 
upon it. My grandkids might read it 
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after I’m dead and believe I was that 
way. No news magazine is what it 
pretends to be. Mostly, they print old, 
stale crap and edit it up and take a 
sentence or two of what you said and 
put their own commentary on both 
sides—inaccurately reflecting the true 
facts of the interview. 

Same thing happens in field inter- 
views with the electronic media. Some 
TV and radio editors are American 
Civil Liberties Union-oriented. They 
don’t like me and most of the stuff 
winds up on the cutting room floor. 
They specialize in using only the stuff 
they consider damaging to Davis and 
the Department. 

There are some straight-shooters in 
communications. Thanks to those 
who don’t twist facts, the public 
sometimes receives the correct impres- 
sion. 

The press must be forced to a point 
of public accountability—be legally re- 
sponsible for their handling of the 
facts, just as the department is.. On 
the LAPD the one thing we won’t 
brook is a liar. 

TRUE: What’s been your experience 
in head-to-head appearances, facing a 
body of questioners? 

DAVIS: In this town, such shows are 
my only salvation in terms of being 
understood. These TV question- 
answer things are kind of amusing— 
the expert TV newsmen sit there like 
three or four detectives with old-time 
rubber hoses and shine lights in 
your eyes. They have all sorts of 
reference material with 
which to trip you. But at 
least everything I say is 
seen and heard by the audi- 
ence. 

Once I was on the KNXT 
Newsmakers show, facing 
Saul Halpert, Paul Udell 
and Georges Fischer. I stat- 
ed that anarchists are 
allowed to run wild because 
such devices as the Anti- 


““(Atty. Gen. John) 
Mitchell told me 
one of the most 

brazen lies I’ve 
ever heard...” 
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Criminal Syndicalism Act in Califor- 
nia and the federal Smith Act have 
been overturned by high courts. I said 
that our Maginot Line against terror- 
ists’ takeover is crumbling. The panel- 
ists got upset. They indicated this: 
What does a lawman know about a 
third-world upheaval? 

So I challenged them to vote, right 
then, sitting there. Should we or 
shouldn’t we pass a law making it a 
high crime to advocate violent over- 
throw of the government? 

On my first challenge, they called 
for a commercial time-out. Again I 
asked for a roll-call vote and again 
they evaded it. Finally, I just grinned 
at them and said that since they were 
unresponsive to what they were gril- 
ling me about, why not move on to 
another subject. 

Television has too many young, 
fuzzy-minded bleeding hearts who 
lack experience in this wicked world. 
They can’t see that if bombs continue 
to explode unchecked, people will 
strap on their guns, take the law into 
their own hands and enforce it as 
they interpret it—including all their 
own prejudices. 

To me, the worst spectre we have 
to face is one policeman against 500 
people—most of them ‘‘anti”’ 
something—out to save society. 

For a chilling five hours of April 13, 
1972, a skyjacker named Ricardo Carlos- 
Ortiz held 33 passengers of a Frontier 
Airlines 727 at gunpoint at Los Angeles 
International Airport, demanding TV time 
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to plead for better treatment of Chica- 
nos. The reaction of Davis to a reporter 
in the electronic media was picked up by 
the Times and reported the next morn- 
ing on page one of the paper. He was 
quoted as advocating that skyjackers 
should be hanged at the airports. 

Earlier, the chief had argued against 
more tolerant treatment of homosexuals, 
claiming children as young as five had 
been seduced by Hollywood deviates. 
With that, the youth-oriented newspaper 
Rolling Stone tabbed him “Crazy Ed.” 
Anyone who would bypass due process, 
railed the underground press, wasn't 
sane. The nickname spread. 

TRUE: Has the “Crazy Ed” label been 
damaging to you? 

DAVIS: The Marxist and civil liberties 
crowd may have gained some mileage 
from it, but that’s about it. The Rol- 
ling Stone attack was written by 
some cat from out of town who 
jumped on the “hang ’em” incident. 
He claimed that the driver of a cab 
he was riding in called me a “crazy 
coot” for advocating on-the-spot exe- 
cution of skyjackers and said he in- 
vestigated my standing in L.A. and 
learned I was considered a nut and so 
forth by citizens. He wasn’t much of 
a researcher. Ask around and you'll 
find that most citizens favor extreme 
penalties for plane stick-ups. Hang 
the maniacs at the airport, I said 
then. And I still say it. String them 
up after due process. 

TRUE: Since then you’ve indicated 
that a truncated version of your sky- 
jacker comment was widely 
published, that your whole 
statement wasn’t reported. 
DAVIS: Yes. All you need 
do for confirmation is go to 
the radio station which 
taped the interview with 
me. When a newsman asked 
my opinion of the FBI kill- 
ing a skyjacker in San 
Francisco, I replied I 
thought that was just great. 


“Hang the 
maniacs at the 
airport, I said 
then. And I still 
say it.” 


It was unfortunate that one passenger 
was killed in the shooting, but at 
least the dead skyjacker wouldn’t 
ever again be able to endanger hun- 
dreds of lives. I congratulated Pat 
Gray, then head of the FBI, telling 
Pat that was a damn good way to 
handle it. We’d had dozens of planes 
taken over and people were afraid. 

So I went on to say that we ought 
to set up portable courtrooms, roll 
them to airports and try the skyjack- 
ers there and then. I observed that 
the U.S. Supreme Court was acting 
mischievously in lessening police 
strength with its decisions and that 
we should drop such indulgent judges 
at the scene, have them review the 
case—and then, using a portable gal- 
lows, eliminate the terrorists right 
then—whap! It’s the only way when 
the lives of thousands are at the 
mercy of wild men, 

Notice the way the Israelis handle 
terrorists. It’s an eye-for-an-eye, a 
tooth-for-a-tooth. That little country 
couldn’t survive if it had a bunch of 
American kid-glove, soft-boiled soci- 
ologists setting government policy. 
Over here we’ve suffered con jive 
from the ultra-liberals on one overt 
act after another. 

Much of the media didn’t print 
what I said about trying skyjackers 
first. It came out that I wanted to 
evade due process—a lie. The L.A. 
Times ran a cartoon by Paul Conrad 
showing me in an airline captain’s un- 
iform which looked more like a Nazi 
outfit, standing at the 
plane’s ramp. The caption 
read, “I’m Ed Davis. Fly 
me.” And there was a gal- 
lows at the end of the 
ramp. 

I didn’t even bother to 
protest that one. Papers 
write and draw what they 
want their readers to be- 
lieve. I am very used to be- 
ing selectively quoted. 


“I gain converts 
every time a 
mother of five 
is clubbed 

to death...” 


In a move described as “another Davis 
grandstand stunt,” the chief contributed 
the first $25 to help finance the cost of 
placing a death-penalty initiative on the 
California ballot. The pro-execution initia- 
tive was approved by a majority of the 
electorate. 

TRUE: Did you feel this was a key 
victory? 

DAVIS: Not hardly. By a 3-2 vote the 
people restored and clarified the pe- 
nalty in September 1972. Yet it takes 
so long after a law’s on the books to 
get it working that we still haven’t 
received the benefits. Until now we’ve 
been unable to push any case through 
the appeals court to a conclusion—to 
where we deliver a hoodlum to an un- 
dertaker. 

For that, chiefly blame the lawyers. 
They’ve made a mockery of justice 
with their fancy maneuvering. If they 
sabotaged civil law with their endless 
delays and appeals the way they do 
criminal law, businessmen would rise 
up and throw them out. 

Meanwhile, we’ve had 13 paroled 
murderers who needed gassing come 
back to this city and murder again. 
We've had 80 juvenile murders so far 
in 1974, many of them repeats by kid 
gangsters given a few months on the 
state farm and then let go, or ones 
turned straight into the street on pro- 
bation. 

Talk to me a couple of years from 
now and I'll tell you whether the 
death penalty is just paper law, or 
what the voters desperately intended. 


After a 1969 shootout with Black Pan- 
thers, a Justice Department spokesman 
flew to Los Angeles to remonstrate with 
Davis. After the meeting, a rumor spread 
that the angered chief threatened the 
federal man with physical violence. The 
rumor went unsubstantiated and un- 
reported and remains a mystery. 

TRUE: Will you now tell us what 
happened? 

DAVIS: Glad to. The Panthers shot 
up and knocked a lot of my men into 
the gutter and while they can get 
away with that in some places, they 
can’t here. We went in and took 
them—at the cost of a permanently- 
disabled officer and other injuries. We 
made arrests and after a couple of 
years of stalling by their lawyers, ob- 
tained convictions. A few days after 
the arrests, a Mr. Oliver Lofton of 
the Justice Department called on me. 
He said that the next time we clashed 
with the Panthers, Atty. Gen. John 
Mitchell wanted us not to move in 
and collar them, but to sit down for 
negotiations with Panther legal advi- 
sors. Otherwise, racial strife might be- 
come worse. 

In brief, we were to pow-wow with 
a group firing .357 magnums, repeater 
guns and a lot more. And then sign 
a “Treaty of the Black Panthers.” 

I asked Lofton to repeat what he 
said. And asked if Mitchell actually 
had requested this. Lofton repeated 
and confirmed on Mitchell. 

With that, I walked over to a win- 
dow and said firmly, “ If this win- 
dow wasn't fixed in place 
and I could roll it back, P’d 
throw you out of it. Now 
get out of here and go tell 
Mitchell that.” 

Next day I messaged 
John Mitchell to say I was 
absolutely aghast that the 
Attorney General of the 
United States would suggest 
unilateral pacts with a 
criminal faction and want 

Continued on page 58 


“The rate at 
which sweetheart 
judges return 
vicious thugs to 
the street is 
unbelievable.” 
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By Mike Rathet 


OIn 1970, Joe Robbie, the brash but 
brainy boss of the Miami Dolphins, 
and Don Shula, the image-conscious 
coach whose lust in life is to wear 
Vince Lombardi’s mantle, linked 
hands in a marriage designed to prop- 
agate Super Bowl trophies. 

Publicly, the marriage has appeared 
smooth. And both partners have testi- 
fied to its success. According to Rob- 
bie, Shula and he rarely disagree and 
nary a word of recrimination is spok- 
en. According to Shula, they have 
had only minor differences and those 
have been quickly resolved. And,’ as 
1974 ended, Robbie and Shula were 
the parents of two handsome 
offspring — trophies for victories in 
Super Bowl VII and Super Bowl] VIII. 


“Don’t you ever yell 
at me in public again! 
Who do you think 
you're talking to? 

If you ever do that 
again, I'll knock you 
on your ass!” 


But their neighbors know the 
truth—Joe Robbie and Don Shula 
sleep in separate bedrooms. 

Their marriage has not been—never 
will be—consummated. And their off- 
spring, in fact conceived by Tiffany’s, 
live at different addresses—the Super 
VII trophy in Robbie’s downtown Mi- 
ami office, the Super VIII silver in 
Shula’s Miami Lakes home. Shula 
may be the Don of Miami, but Rob- 
bie is the Godfather. He is the law. If 
Robbie insists, Shula must acquiesce. 

Shula accepts that back-seat situa- 
tion, despite several incidents that 
have brought him public embarrass- 
ment and many that have brought 
him private frustration. For a coach 
of well-documented talents, it seems 
incredible that Don Shula should be 
in that position. But he is. What does 
Shula put up with? Why does he put 


up with it? How much longer will he 
put up with it? 

A look back at the last calendar 
year opens the book on what Shula 
has to put up with. On the evening of 
the Dolphins’ arrival in Houston for 
Super Bowl VIII, just minutes after 
the squad had settled into their quar- 
ters, Shula and Robbie met in the ho- 
tel restaurant to resolve several is- 
sues. The session lasted more than 
five hours. Out of it came several de- 
cisions that left Shula as frustrated 
as Minnesota coach Bud Grant was 
after the game. 

The first issue revolved around the 
Friday arrival time of the plane 
bringing the players’ wives and the 
Dolphin staff secretaries to Houston, 
where the National Football League 
had rented the Astrodome for a big 
western-style bash as the highlight of 
the week’s social accoutrements to 
the Sunday spectacle. But because 
Robbie wanted the secretaries to 
work a full day before leaving, he 
scheduled a 6 p.m. Miami departure. 
Shula argued for an earlier departure, 
so that both the wives and the secre- 
taries could arrive in Houston before 
all the spareribs were gone. Score: 
Robbie 1, Shula 0. 

The result of the second issue was 
evident to the entire world, although 
few realized it. For, when the Dol- 
phins’ team plane arrived back in Mi- 
ami for an airport celebration follow- 
ing the victory over the Vikings, sev- 
eral people were among the missing. 
As Don Shula—at the height of his 
career, the architect of successive Su- 
per Bowl victories — walked down the 
ramp of the plane to greet a swarm of 
adoring fans, he walked down alone— 
without his wife, Dorothy. But at 
that same moment, one of Robbie’s 
secretaries walked down that same 
ramp escorted by her husband, Score: 
Robbie 2, Shula 0. 

The circumstances that forced Shu- 
la to ride home without his wife while 
a secretary rode with her husband re- 
volved around an arbitrary rule in- 
voked by Robbie. He had decided that 
only wives or husbands could ride the 
team plane back to Miami—and there 
would be only two exceptions: for 
Robbie’s and Shula’s children. 

Shula went to Robbie. Several of 
the players” wives, he pointed out, 
had babes in arms. If the children 
were not permitted on the team plane 
with their mothers, the wives would 
have to fly commercial. Shula asked 
Robbie to reconsider. Robbie would 
not budge from his position, even 
though one of the players involved 
was middle linebacker Nick Buonicon- 
ti. Embarrassed, Shula took the only 
step he could to save face—he also 
sent his wife and children back on a 
commercial flight. The secretary and 
her husband, without children, made 
the team plane within the framework 
of Robbie's rules. Shula, meanwhile, 
rode home in solitude. 

Sensitive moments such as that 


have been hidden from the public by 
the press. Among that corps, Shula 
has a legion of adulators and Robbie 
an equally large legion of detractors. 
Without collusion, they quietly have 
buried every embarrassing moment in 
deference to the Dolphin coach, The 
internal machinations of the Dolphin 
organization remain clouded in 


darkness—how Robbie dictates to his 
secretaries long memos to Shula con- 
taining information that should be 
the private province of the two, how 
Robbie sometimes ignores Shula’s 


Robbie didn’t try to hide his bitterness when his three Dolphin superstars—Larry Csonka, 


his wife, Dorothy, in a salon just off 
the ballroom so they could walk 
together to the head table. 

As Shula waited, Dorothy made her 
appearance, walking toward her hus- 
band as she nodded and chatted with 
other tardy arrivals. Meanwhile, Rob- 
bie got up from the head table and 
also walked toward Shula, but there 
was a different gait to his walk—his 
whole carriage tensed in anger, his 
face red with fury. He blindsided Shu- 
la with a torrent of words that spun 
the coach around. The few witnesses 
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dim Kiick and Paul Warfield—jumped to the World Football League. At a press confer- 
ence, Robbie did most of the talking, expressing anger, while Shula did the listening. 


calls, how the two often meet for 
hours with Shula coming away the 
loser. 

It took an openly aggravated Shula 
to call upon the press to make public 
the almost unbelieveable incident 
that occurred on April 26, 1974—an 
evening designed for public adulation, 
of Robbie, Shula, the players and the 
Super Bowl VIII trophy. The occa- 
sion was the Dolphins’ awards ban- 
quet at the Fontainebleau Hotel in 
Miami, the first of two days of cele- 
bration for the 1973 champions who 
had given Shula what only the Green 
Bay Packers before had been able to 
give Lombardi—successive Super Bowl 
championships. 

An hour after festivities began, fol- 
lowing cocktails and before the main 
event in the Grand Ballroom, Robbie 
and Shula publicly popped their 
corks. But no chilled champagne 
flowed, only frosty words. The skir- 
mish was precipitated by Robbie arriv- 
ing at the head table before Shula. It 
usually doesn’t take Robbie long to 
be offended when his ego suffers vis-a- 
vis Shula, and this case was no differ- 
ent. Waiting for Shula to appear, he 
seethed. Shula, meanwhile, waited for 


also turned—and anyone near could 
clearly hear—as Robbie roared at 
Shula: 

“We've got 1,000 people waiting on 
you! Let’s get up there!” 

Shula recoiled at the tone of the 
orders. He took several steps back, 
clenched his fists and leaned forward 
with that jutting jaw of his, yelling 
back loudly—presumably to enable 
him to save face with the witnesses to 
the embarrassing dressing-down. His 
words shot out: 

“Don’t you ever yell at me in pub- 
lic again! Who do you think you're 
talking to? If you ever do that again, 
I'll knock you on your ass,” 

It was only the beginning of hostili- 
ties. The next evening Robbie refused 
to show up at a private party sched- 
uled for players and staff. He had his 
private phone number at home 
changed so Shula could not call him. 
He notified his secretary to say he 
was not in the office when Shula 
called. Shula also fumed. Finally, un- 
able to confront Robbie, he took his 
case to the press and told exactly 
what had happened at the banquet. 
After recounting the incident, he fired 
the final broadside: “It was very 
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It was all smiles at the trophy presentation after the Dolphins flattened the Vikings, 24-7, 
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to win their second straight Super Bowl. Few were aware of the behind-the-scenes bat- 
tles between Robbie and Shula. NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle (left) joined ceremonies. 


evident that he (Robbie) had been 
drinking.” 

It took the Archbishop of Miami to 
bring the two together to talk after 
that one. But it very likely was just 
that—talk. Any truce would have to 
be temporary at best. For the bitter- 
ness evident in Shula’s remark about 
Robbie’s alleged drinking only re- 
vealed that portion of the iceberg 
above the surface. Between the abra- 
sive Robbie, who treats all subordi- 
nates (including Shula) alike and the 
great coach, there is little love lost. 

The most important situation in- 
volving the two this past year con- 
cerned the defection of three super- 
stars of the Dolphins—Larry Csonka, 
Jim Kiick and Paul Warfield—to the 
new World Football League. That 
shocked Shula more than anything he 
has had to tolerate from Robbie in 
their four-year partnership. To have 
seen Shula the evening the defections 
occurred is to recognize the shock he 
had undergone. His face was ashen, 
his demeanor totally unusual; he 
groped for words and could not find 
them. Robbie held court at a press 
conference; Shula sat quietly by, 
emotionally drained. 

Neither Shula nor Robbie has ex- 
plained the circumstances that led to 
the departure of the three stars. But 
Larry Csonka has hinted that Robbie 
was a factor in the trio’s decision. 
Csonka had this to say when he re- 
turned to Miami after the signing in 
Toronto: “I’ll be leaving some great 
fans and great coaches in Miami. Let 
me emphasize that I'd be happy to 
play for a coach like Don Shula for 
the rest of my career. It’s unfortunate 
he doesn’t own the team.” 
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That remark seemed designed to 
underscore the fact that Robbie does 
own the team—and that Robbie was a 
factor in the decision. In his book 
with teammate Kiick, Csonka also 
has this to say about Robbie: “Deep 
down, he’s a big businessman. It’s im- 
possible to have a real friendship or 
relationship with him. Sooner or lat- 
er, a player doesn’t mean any more to 
him than an expensive Xerox ma- 
chine does.” 

Dave Anderson, a respected colum- 
nist of the New York Times, pointed 
to Robbie as a direct reason for the 
defection. According to Anderson, 
there were two reasons the players 
signed with the WFL—the money on 
the table and their dislike for Robbie. 
Anderson wrote, in part: 

“In their moment of truth... they 
{the players] remembered locker-room 
arguments over Robbie’s ticket poli- 
cies. They remembered being ordered 
to produce cash for their Super Bowl 
tickets by a deadline date rather than 
have the club accountants deduct the 
cost from their paychecks. They re- 
membered how Robbie discriminated 
against the single players in inviting 
only the wives of married players to 
the recent Super Bow! (VIII) game as 
the club’s guests. They remembered 
how Robbie tried, usually without 
success, to show off players at parties 
for his friends.” 

So, why does Shula continue to 
take it? The general consensus of 
those who are closest to the scene list 
three major reasons—fame, fortune 
and family. Shula obviously is chasing 
the first two, and close to catching 
them, while trying to satisfy the 
third, which is very important to him. 


Any analysis has to begin with two 
basic facts: Don Shula has a contract 
and intends, at least for the time be- 
ing, to honor it; and, in order to 
move on to another job, there has to 
be a vacancy, the owner with the va- 
cancy has to want Shula and Shula 
has to want the owner. 

Shula may not have known exactly 
who Robbie was and how the rela- 
tionship would work prior to the job. 
But he knows that now. He also 
knows that the job, no matter the re- 
lationship with Robbie, has brought 
him to a plateau in professional foot- 
ball that only Lombardi before him 
has been able to reach. That Shula 
wants to be thought of as being as 
great a coach as Lombardi is certain. 
In his autobiography, he often men- 
tions the target. 

Writing about his first Super Bowl 
victory over the Washington Red- 
skins, Shula does not disguise his ad- 
miration for Lombardi. He wrote: 
“Despite the fact that I had the best 
won-lost record in professional foot- 
ball for a 10-year period, no matter 
what I did [prior to the Super Bowl 
victory] was overshadowed by Vince 
Lombardi. He had won the big one— 
the Super Bowl. I didn’t resent being 
overshadowed. But it was true, and it 
was frustrating ... my winning per- 
centage was better than anyone else's 
including Lombardi’s but the one 
thing I wasn’t able to do was win the 
big one... That’s what Vince did, and 
that’s what put him in the class he 
was in when he died.” 

When the 1973 season ended, Shula 
had two Super Bowl victories, as 
many as Lombardi, and only one op- 
pertunity to make it three 
successive—by staying with Robbie. 
He stayed. He also stayed because of 
his nature, which pushes him every 
day toward excellence, toward perfec- 
tion, toward what would be the natu- 
ral result of excellence and 
perfection—an unparalleled place 
among the NFL’s coaches, a height 
even Lombardi did not attain. Shula 
has that sense of history. It would be 
unnatural for a man of his drive not 
to push on, ignoring the annoyances, 
such as Robbie, that cross his path. 
To achieve what he wants to achieve, 
Shula has to do it at this time with a 
team he has molded. That means Mi- 
ami. And Miami means Robbie. 

Then there is Shula’s contract, ex- 
tended following his Super Bowl VIII 
triumph for a long term or, as many 
believe, until 1980. To begin with, 
Shula is an honorable man and would 
intend to fulfill any contract to which 
he has signed his name. But there are 
other factors. The contracts Robbie 
has tendered, which include owner- 
ship for Shula, carry terms that Shu- 
la must fulfill in order to secure that 
ownership. It is believed Shula’s per- 
centage is 10 or 11 percent or, at a 
market value of $20 million for the 
club, at least $2 million. Not too 
many people jump away from that. 


To lock up his piece of the club, 
Shula is understood to have to pay 
over a period of time the market val- 
ue of his 10 or 11 percent in 1970, 
when he signed his original contract 
with Robbie. Then, and only then, is 
his 10 percent his. In addition, there 
is no question that the salary provi- 
sions of the contract and the fringe 
benefits are extremely attractive. The 
money involved may be as much as 
the bundle for which Evel Knievel 
tangled with the Snake River Can- 
yon. Robbie isn’t the Canyon. 

To duplicate his deal at Miami, 
Shula would have to find an owner 
willing to part with a piece of the 
action, something Robert Irsay did 
not do when Shula’s assistant, How- 
ard Schnellenberger, went to Bal- 
timore and something Wellington 
Mara did not do when Shula’s assis- 
tant Bill Arnsparger went to the New 
York Giants. There just aren’t many 
jobs in that category—and Shula 
knows it. Ownership—a piece of the 
action—is what Lombardi wanted and 
what Shula wants. Lombardi got it at 
Washington, but he couldn’t get it 
earlier at Green Bay. Shula has it at 
Miami—that doesn’t mean he would 
get it elsewhere. 

Image also comes into play here. 
The last time Shula pulled out of a 
job, at Baltimore, he did so to join 
Robbie. The hue and cry was heard 
in sports pages from coast to coast. 
Tampering charges surfaced, and the 
atmosphere that clouded Shula’s hap- 
piness then still surfaces occasionally 
as a possible deterrent to any move in 
the future which would leave him 
open to similar criticism. 

Finally, there is Shula and his fam- 
ily. It’s enough to say that his wife, 
Dorothy, and his family found it a 
wrenching experience when they had 
to leave Baltimore for Miami. They 
are a family of roots, and they now 
have them imbedded in Miami. It is 
something Shula would have to con- 
sider before cutting the cord again. 

Those are all judgments made by 
those who are and have been close to 
Shula and the Miami scene. Does 
that mean Shula is tied into the situ- 
ation forever, to smile publicly when- 
ever he’s with Robbie, to express pri- 
vately consternation and frustration? 
No. Shula is, after all, a man among 
men. Nothing implied. Straight out. 
In his mind there may be a plan—a 
two-year plan, phase one of which 
concluded with the season just end- 
ing. Then there’s next season, and the 
world will await the results of a 
Shula-coached team without Csonka, 
Kiick, Warfield, et al. Then it will be 
1976, the year when pro football’s ho- 
rizons are expected to be broadened 
by expansion. That will be the time 
for Shula to begin to look at those 
horizons, for new horizons of his own. 
That looms as his best escape route. 

Somewhere out there on that hori- 
zon is a ship that needs his 
kind of captain. 


Frustration and anger lines the rugged 
face of Don Shula. Whether this 
super-coach will depart the Dolphins 
depends a lot on his future 
relationship with owner Joe Robbie. 
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them given different treatment than 
white killers, Mexican killers, bank 
bombers, kidnap rings or whatever. 
Why then shouldn't the Mafia, the 
Brown Berets, Che-Lumumbus, Min- 
ute Men or any other third-world oy- 
erthrow group bring in lawyers and 
receive special privileges? Or the aver- 
age taxpayer when arrested? 

Mitchell never bothered me again 
with such asinine civil libertarian 
suggestions. Later, he told me one of 
the most brazen lies I’ve ever 
heard...and I don’t mind going into 
that, too, 

Two Mexican nationals—Beltraht Sanchez 
and Guillermo Sanchez—lay dead in a 
downtown Seventh Street apartment in 
July of 1970, riddied with police bullets, 
Officers seeking a murder suspect want- 
ed in San Leandro, California, broke into 
the premises (after a witness identified a 
man on the scene as the suspect). The 
Sanchezes attempted to flee and were 
shot to death. The Mexicans, it later was 
learned, were innocent and had nothing 
to do with the crime. They were aliens 
and in the U.S. illegally—nothing more. 
Mexican-Americans by the score picketed 
police headquarters in protest. Five offic- 
ers involved in the shooting stood trial, 
charged with manslaughter: The officers 
won their case in the state courts. 
TRUE: This wasn’t the first such inci- 
dent in the city. Hispano leaders here 
see the police as trigger-happy where 
Browns are concerned. In the famed 
“Slaughter on Seventh Street” inci- 
dent, you backed up your policemen 
and again tangled with federal offi- 
cials. What happened? 

DAVIS: The case was fully heard in 
Superior Court and my men were 
found not guilty of any moral or pro- 
fessional misdeed. The case was dis- 
missed, 

But then here came John Mitchell’s 
Justice Department, again ready to 
involve itself in our affairs. My belief 
was that certain politicians looking 
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for Mexican-American votes had 
asked the Justice Department to in- 
tervene. The federal prosecutors 
pulled my five men before a Grand 
Jury and treated them like dogs— 
placing them in hotseats, shining 
lights in their eyes, appealing to the 
jury, firing questions left and right. 
I've never heard of witnesses being 
treated like that—not in America. 

So I got together with some other 
police chiefs and we flew to Washing- 
ton to have it out with Mitchell on 
another civil rights witch hunt. Good 
old John lit his pipe and assured us 
that since a local court had ruled on 
the matter, his department was satis- 
fied and no federal civil rights indict- 
ments would be sought. He repeated 
this twice before witnesses. 

Shortly later, back home, I heard a 
rumble there would be indictments. 
When I phoned Mitchell, he said, 
“Don’t you believe it. It’s not true 
and it won’t happen.” 

That was on a Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, the Attorney General 
himself announced indictments 
against the five coppers. Mitchell had 
told a bold-faced lie and I realized— 
this was long before Watergate—that 
I had been misled for the first time 
by a pipe smoker. 

That angered me. On national TV I 
called him a “damned liar” and added 
that Dick Nixon ran for President 
like he was running for Marshal of 
Dodge City, that with his type of 
high-level law-enforcement appoint- 
ments, he should get the American 
Civil Liberties Union’s man-of-the- 
year award. 

Nixon was offended. I heard later 
that when my name was discussed in 
conjunction with a top federal job— 
one which I wouldn’t have accepted 
anyway—he said, “No, not him. He’s 
the one who called me the Marshal of 
Dodge City.” 

Eventually, the five officers were 
cleared, but they suffered mental hell. 
As for picking on Mexican-Americans, 
that’s more propaganda. We have 516 
Spanish surname officers on the 


LAPD and I’m hoping for more than 
900 within five years. 

Although relatively small in number, the 
L.A. Police Department is accused of 
“over-armament” and has been termed 
by some criminal lawyers as lacking only 
tanks, 

TRUE: What about armament? Have 
you increased it? 

DAVIS: We haven't really changed 
our weaponry during my tenure. 
Many departments have. Many have 
gone to .357s and to hollow-point bul- 
lets. I refuse to do this. A high per- 
centage of my men who are killed are 
shot with their own guns, If they’re 
hit with those hollow jobs, it blows 
off a big hunk of meat. We've been 
able to patch up a lot of our fellows 
who’ve been shot with regular bullets 
and for that reason I won’t allow the 
heavier weaponry. 

I do let my people carry a second 
gun as back-up, but it has to be a .38 
Special. They can carry a_ two-inch 
gun, for example, any place they can 
stash it—in the hip pocket, inside the 
pants, or wherever. When we get a 
“man-with-gun” call, we go in with 
12-gauge shotguns. 

Not long ago a motorcycle cop 
walked up to write a traffic ticket 
and the driver stepped out, leveled a 
gun and pulled the trigger. The bullet 
was deflected by the officer's bullet- 
resistant vest. He survived. We’re in 
the process of buying about $500,000 
worth of these vests for all the men. 
But isn’t it a hell of a thing when 
we've got to become turtles and get 
inside a shell? If we could just get a 
real tough criminal justice system 
and some Texas-type judges and pa- 
role boards who'd keep the dangerous 
ones in, we wouldn’t need to play turtle. 

We've lost 19 officers in recent 
years. 

A fine cop named Earl Riddick got 
it from a con released from San 
Quentin who’d been arrested 17 times. 
Before he killed Riddick, this creep, 
Charles Mack, killed a movie drive-in 
cashier, a liquor-store clerk and a 
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How to get rich 


How can you get rich some day? Make 
ahit record . . . a killing on the stock 
market . . . or invent a gadget like 
the hula hoop? 

For most of us, these are just dreams. 
But have you ever stopped to think 
that there is a way to get rich—possibly 
only one sure way? Most fortunes, as 
you know, are made by people who own 
their own business. 

Perhaps you’ve thought of starting a 
small business of your own ...a 
franchised drive-in, or maybe a service 
business. Trouble is, you need $10,000 
to $15,000 to get started and even then 
it’s a gamble—with slim chance of ever 
making really big money. 

But there is one business which could 
make you rich—almost overnight! And 
the beauty of it is, you can start on a 
shoestring during your spare time, even 
while holding your regular job. 


Cash by Mail 


The business is Mail Order—and it’s 
fabulous! Come up with a ‘hot’ new 
item . . . and WHAM! 

It strikes like a bolt of lightning! 

Suddenly, you are deluged with cash 
orders from all over the country... . 
MORE MONEY than you could ever 
make in a lifetime! 

Like the Vermont dealer who ran one 
ad in Sports Afield Magazine. His ad 
pulled 22,000 orders—over A HALF 
MILLION DOLLARS IN CASH! 

There is no other business where you 
can make a fortune so quickly! 

e A beginner from Newark, N.J. ran 
his first small ad in House Beautiful— 
offering an auto clothes rack. Business 
Week reported that his ad brought in 
$5,000 in orders. By the end of his first 
year in Mail Order, he had grossed 
over $100,000! 

e Another beginner—a lawyer from the 
midwest, sold an idea by mail to fisher- 
man. Specialty Salesman Magazine re- 
veals, “he made $70,000 the first three 
months!” 


Proof 


It's a fascinating business! Running ads 
in newspapers and magazines .. . 
mailing gift catalogs . . . getting cash 
orders in your daily mail—steady as 
clockwork. 

There is no other business where you 
can start on a shoestring and pyramid 
your profits—without investing in mer- 
chandise! One husband and wife mail 
order team took in $40,000 selling one 
item. They obtained FREE ads in na- 
tional magazines . . didn’t invest a 
cent in merchandise, and even got the 
supplier to ship all orders for them! 

These exceptional cases are absolute 
proof that you can get rich in your own 
Mail Order business. Very rich. Even 
a U.S. Gov. Report stated: “A number 
of one-man Mail Order enterprises 
make up to $50,000!” 

Pick up any magazine. Notice how 
the same mail order ads are repeated 


. month after month? That’s con- 
crete proof! You know those ads 
wouldn’t be repeated over and over 
again—unless they were bringing in big 
cash profits to their owners. 


The Secret 


The secret of getting rich in Mail Order 
lies in financial leverage. It’s a little- 
known, almost secret method—using 
other people’s capital to make money 
for you! 

You can get thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising in big national 
magazines—without investing your own 
money! And you don’t have to write a 
single ad. Tested and proven ads are 
prepared for you by experts. Reinvest 
the profits from your first successful ad 
—to get more, larger ads, and the prof- 
its begin to snowball! It’s like building 
a chain of stores . . each new store 
puts more money in your pocket. 

You mail out beautiful catalogs which 
offer hundreds of dollars worth of fine, 
quality gifts—yet you don’t invest one 


The thrill of receiving money in your mail is 
one you'll never tire of! 


cent of your own money in merchan- 
dise! Your catalogs are printed with 
your name and address, so all orders 
come to you. Everything is “drop- 
shipped” for you, and there’s up to 
100% mark-up! You pocket the cash 
profits Sminatietely—even before the 


orders are shipped to your customers! 
Repeat orders alone, just from mail- 
ing catalogs, could bring you a steady 
income for the rest of your life! 
Yes, Mail Order is the fastest-grow- 
ing, most profitable business in Amer- 


Rush Coupon for 


FREE BOOK! 


Montvale, New Jersey 07645 


understand everything is free and there is absolutely no obliga- 


tion, | am over 21. 


plus reprints of 
Mail Order 
articles 


Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dept. 763 


a 
I Please rush complete details on your Mail Order Program. 


ica! And now, with more people moving 
to the suburbs . . . the population ex- 
plosion . . . and the expanding teenage 
market . . . we are on the verge of the 
BIGGEST BOOM in Mail Order his- 
tory! 


Now, with the help and backing of 
Mail Order Associates, Inc., of Mont- 
vale, N.J., you can follow the same 
proven steps to Mail Order success— 
using the ‘secret’ of financial leverage! 


Start Now 


We supply you with beautiful gift cata- 
logs throughout the year. All products 
are dropshipped for you, with up to 
100% mark-up! You get free samples 
of top-selling mail order items, plus 
monthly trade reports on ‘hot’ new 
products . . . tested, successful ads are 
sent to you monthly. You get advertis- 
ing directories, postal laws, complete 


courses, expert guidance—EVERY- 
THING you need to practically ran- 
tee YOUR SUCCESS. Why? Because 


our business depends upon your suc- 
cess. It’s mutually profitable! 

A recent feature article in Income 
Opportunities Magazine stated, “Mail 
Order Associates Inc., offers the most 
comprehensive Mail Order program 
ever offered to beginners.” They go on 
to say, “This could be the opportunity 
you've been looking for. A chance to 
get in on the ground floor in a little- 
known business which we believe is on 
the verge of a new boom.” 


Free 


We are now accepting a limited number 
of charter members in our new Mail 
Order Program. No previous experience 
is required but you must be over 21. 

If you are sincerely interested in 
starting a profitable business of your 
own. . . if you can see the tremendous 
advantages which Mail Order offers 

. . then ACT NOW! 

Mail the coupon today, or simply 
send your name and address on a post- 
card. No salesman will call. We will. 
send you a free book—gift catalog, re- 
prints of feature articles, plus complete 
facts about our program. Write to: 


Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dept. 763 
Montvale, New Jersey 07645 
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ED DAVIS 


Continued from page 58 


parking attendant. We put 30 holes in 
him as he shot it out with us, and 
Mack's now six feet under. 

Morale of all policemen, as far as 
being supported by the courts, is at 
an all-time low. They have little faith 
in the men on top of the justice sys- 
tem. They'd like to go out like Matt 
Dillon and clean up—but they know 
damn well they aren’t Matt Dillon 
anymore. With the curbs put on them 
by the courts they’re more like Miss 
Kitty. 

They're sitting ducks for a new 
type of criminal—one we’ve bred our- 
selves. He doesn’t fear punishment, 
because in weeks or months he'll be 
out of jail and back in action. 

In one harsh public attack after another, 
Ed Davis has named the California and 
federal courts as being primarily to 
blame for the condition of the criminal 
justice process. The reprisals have been 
many. The Criminal Courts Bar Associa- 
tion has blasted Davis for “demagog- 
uery’ and ‘peddling irrational drivel.” 
Presiding Judge Alfred J. McCourtney of 
Los Angeles Superior Court finds the 
chief “simplistic and naive” in demanding 
steer sentences for felons. Further. the 
judge says, confining evildoers for longer 
terms is no cure-all for the crime wave; 
rather a whole new approach to reducing 
crime is needed. One state judge cites 
Davis as the leading exponent of penolo- 
gy as practiced in the Middle Ages. “He 


wants to lock up everybody and throw 
away the key,” goes the charge. “There'd 
be no such thing as parole or rehabilita- 
tion if Hard-Ass Davis ran California.” 
TRUE: Your running feud with mem- 
bers of the judiciary has attracted na- 
tional attention. Who’s winning it— 
what you call the “little grey mice” 
judges or Ed Davis and his support- 
ers? 

DAVIS: I gain. converts every time a 
mother of five is clubbed to death or 
a child raped. We don’t have a prob- 
lem of more criminals, but one of 
constantly recycled bad men. The 
tested method of putting mad dogs 
away for keeps has fallen before a 
love-thy-neighbor line of crap. Study 
any notorious-type killer and mostly 
you'll find he’s been in court before, 
and maybe in jail, but never for long, 
because the courts have failed to deal 
with him correctly. 

The other day a madman killed an 
Inglewood wife and later that day— 
across town—knifed a man walking 
his dog. This felon was turned loose 
by the State Department of Correc- 
tions on a weekend “liberty card.” In 
another typical case, state prison offi- 
cials even supplied an inmate— 
released on a three-day “orientation” 
pass—with a state automobile. I don’t 
know that they put gas in it, but I 
wouldn’t be surprised. 

Our LAPD budget is more than 
$200 million annually, but you could 
spend $400 million and not make 
things reasonably secure—not when 
we have so many gutless judges; there 


“T think the burnt steak would have tasted better 
without the ointment on it.” 
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are many good ones but they are a 
small percentage. 

The rate at which the sweetheart 
judges return vicious thugs to the 
street is unbelievable. 

We must force them to do their 
job, to return to the wisdom of the 
past—to a time when the bench was a 
place crooks feared—and see to it that 
robbers, rapists, wholesale heroin ped- 
dlers, and killers are sent to prison 
until they are old, bald-headed, and 
no longer a menace. 

In this state the median time 
served for Murder One [premeditated 
murder] is 130 months—unbelievably! 
For second-degree murder it’s an av- 
erage of 59 months. Nineteen out of 
20 burglars we convicted over a one- 
year period didn’t go to prison. Con- 
victed murderers have drawn county 
jail time only. Presently in this region 
we have approximately 17,000 ex-con- 
victs roaming around on parole and 
another roughly 63,000 out on proba- 
tion. Partly they’re there because of 
the Probation Subsidy Program. This 
allows the state to pay counties cash 
money—$4,000 per man—to sentence a 
convicted felon to probation rather 
than prison. All this does is return 
raw sewage, with no treatment, back 
into the water supply. 

Crime is up 16 percent, with a 25 
percent gain in the suburbs and 
smaller cities. It’s a clear picture. 
America is going to hell across the 
map because of such things as exclu- 
sionary evidence rules—which allow 
lawyers to conceal and thwart—and 
higher-court timidity. We’re burdened 
with little grey mice judges who have 
made a lot of money in private prac- 
tice and have come to the bench to 
retire and don’t give a damn anymore 
except to enjoy their status. They’re 
real sweethearts. There’s a different 
kind of criminal running loose in 
America today—and we made him. 
We made him by believing that pov- 
erty itself is the cause of crime, and 
that until you cure poverty you're 
not going to cure crime. That’s abso- 
lutely fallacious. The poorest coun- 
tries in the world have mores that 
tend to prohibit anyone in that par- 
ticular culture from stealing. 

We bought this great line of ba- 
loney, and we've allowed a lot of our 
officials to mouth this sort of drivel— 
and we're stuck with it. You know, 
you’re gonna pay the price for it, and 
the price is going to remain damned 
high. We worry about double-digit in- 
flation. Let me tell you, double-digit 
inflation isn’t going to do nearly as 
much as double-digit crime increases. 
Your crime increase is about double 
your double-digit inflation. 

Beginning with John F. Kennedy's assas- 
sination, attempts have mounted in the 
Congress to ban private ownership of 
handguns. Anti-violence commissions 
press the campaign. Early this year the 
Senate tabled a bill co-sponsored by Sen- 
ators Jacob Javits and Edward Kennedy 

Continued on page 70 


Can you spot 


the Camel Filters smoker? 


Almost every skier up 
here today has a gimmick. 
Find the one who doesn’t. 
1. Nope. He’s Sandford R. 
Brochure, resort owner. 
Gimmick: Every weekend predicts “two inches of powder is com- 
ing!”’ (It's his wife—wearing heavy make-up.) Just bought 
some super-cool menthol cigarettes, and they turned to slush. 

2. She’s Althea Home. Gimmick: Stretch pants so tight she 
mends them with spray paint. Thinks a ski pole is an athlete 

from Warsaw. 3. An abominable snowman. 4. No, he’s 


©1974 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Boyer U. Dumm, beginner. Skis like a man being attacked by a lumber 
yard. Has been picked up so often by ski patrol, they've sewn a 

handle on his jacket. His filter cigarette’s taste is recessed so far, 

it needs lift tickets to bring it out. 5. Right. He likes to put on skiis 

—not his fellow skiers. Wants his cigarette without fancy fads 

and gimmicks, too. Camel Filters. No nonsense. Just good : 

taste and great tobacco. 6. He’s Gay Abandon, ski model. x 
He’s either wearing a huge fur hat—or his i Sa Ry 
head is unravelling. Thinks a giant slalom an nulls 


is something you buy in an Italian deli. . 
CAMEL 


7. A pigeon, on his way to a formal dance. 


Camel Filters. 


They're not for everybody | 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


(but they could be for you). 
: 
' 


t 


& 
19 mg. “tar” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. "74. 
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This is the sight that will throw 
most cyclists—the look of the en- 
gine area. Like the Mazda engine, 
the Suzuki uses circumferential wa- 
ter-cooling jackets to cool the en- 
gine, oil-cooling system for rotors. 


OA new kind of hummmmmmmm 
will be heard on America’s roads this 
month as Suzuki, the Japanese mo- 
torcycle maker, begins distributing its 
new rotary-engined bike in the U.S. 

The Suzuki rotary, called the RE 5, 
is aimed at the enthusiast market—for 
those fellows who get up at 6 a.m. on 
Sunday morning so they can ride 150 
miles before breakfast. 

The Suzuki rotary engine is not the 
premier attempt at installing the ro- 
tary in a motorcycle chassis. DKW, a 
German firm, tried it three years ago, 
but their 25-horsepower engine was 
woefully underpowered. Suzuki’s new 
two-wheeled hummer provides 62 
horsepower, and it will cruise at 55 
mph with the throttle only half-open. 
And it has torque capacity to pull 
“two up’—rider and passenger—with 
200 pounds of travel gear. 

The Suzuki engine is almost a mini- 
ature of the much-heralded Mazda 
automobile rotary, except that it con- 
tains one rotor rather than the Maz- 
da’s two rotors. Both are designed al- 
most identically, using circumferential 
water-cooling jackets to cool the en- 
gine block and a separate oil-cooling 
system to cool the rotors—they’re the 
counterparts of pistons in piston en- 
gines. Unlike Mazda, the Suzuki rota- 
ry takes in the air through peripheral 
ports drilled right through the rotor 

Continued on page 82 


Suzuki performed a stunning piece 
of design work in the instrument 
pod, shown at left and below. All 
gauges are enclosed in a pod with 
a “roll-top” for weather protection. 


ear 


On the scales, the rotary Su- 
; zuki comes in at 507 pounds, 
putting it in the weight 
division of the Honda 750 

= and Kawasaki Z1—both big 
=) sellers and obvious compet- 
itors for the rotary Suzuki. 


No tricks here—the 
rear taillight’s 

cylindrical shape is 
styled to complement 
the instrument pod at 
the front of the bike, — 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Continued from page 35 


when the Spanish invaded Peru. Indi- 
ans of the Inca Empire made pilgrim- 
ages to this shrine, casting votive of- 
ferings, which included life-size golden 
statues of llamas, into the lake. When 
it became evident that the place was 
a Spanish target, the priests had tons 
of gold stripped from the walls of the 
temples and thrown into the lake, 
along with all other treasures, includ- 
ing a massive gold sun with rays ema- 
nating from it. The many attempts 
since to salvage the treasure have all 
failed because of the 1,900-foot depth 
of the lake. 


ee 
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EL Ochi DE CHIRIQUI 


Still another deep lake held sacred 
by pre-Colombian Indians and known 
to contain immense treasures of gold 
is Chiriqui, located in the crater of an 
extinct volcano in Panama at an alti- 
tude of 11,400 feet. In 1816, a syndi- 
cate using a grab bucket recovered 
more than a million dollars of treas- 
ure, mostly gold figurines of animals 
and birds. Two helmet divers died 
during another salvage attempt in 
1873. Although the problem of explor- 
ing this and other deep lakes can be 
overcome with the use of submersi- 
bles or mixed-gas diving, there re- 
mains the question of how to remove 
sediment that conceals the treasure. 


LAKE GUATAVITA 


Colombia also has a lake famous as 
a treasure repository. Guatavita, 60 
feet deep and a half-mile in diameter, 
is 32 miles northeast of Bogoté, sit- 
ting at an altitude of 8,600 feet. The 
Spanish unsuccessfully tried to drain 
the lake in 1540. However, they did 
manage to recover about $500,000 
worth of treasure from the shallow 
water around the lake’s perimeter. 
Other expeditions over the centuries 
reclaimed substantial amounts of 
treasure, but the mother lode is still 
believed to be beneath 30 feet of silt. 


GOLDEN ROCK 


The Concepcién was a large Span- 
ish galleon wrecked in 1583 during a 
voyage from Havana to Spain. The 
ship reportedly bore somewhere be- 
tween four and six tons of gold bul- 
lion and a much larger amount of sil- 
ver bullion and specie. The accident 
occurred in good weather and the 
ship remained intact on a reef for 
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some time: However, before salvage 
vessels arrived from Havana, a storm 
dislodged the ship and it slid into 
deep water with all the treasure. The 
site of this great loss is shown on 
modern charts of Grand Bahama Is- 
land as Golden Rock, several miles 
east of Lucaya Beach. 


MONA ISLAND 


In 1535 the Spanish ship San Mi- 
guel, sailing from Panama for Spain, 
was caught in a hurricane and 
wrecked on the southside of Mona Is- 
land. Survivors who managed to get 
ashore reported that shortly after the 
storm passed, the vessel, which was 
resting on a reef, slid off and sank in 
deep water. The ship carried more 
than 20 tons of gold ingots (Pizarro 
and his men melted the gold seized 
from the Incas). 


PADRE ISLAND 


A hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico 
in 1553 sank more than 20 Spanish 
ships sailing from Veracruz to Spain, 
Three of them wrecked on Padre Is- 
land off the Texas coast, each carry- 
ing more than a ton of gold and 
greater amounts of silver. Of the sur- 
vivors, only two escaped the Indians 
to reach civilization. Recently one of 
these wrecks was found and treasure 
is being recovered from it. 
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BERMUDA 


An unidentified Spanish ship sailing 
between the New World and Spain in 
1533 was lost on the reefs of Ber- 
muda. She carried a vast amount of 
gold and chests of emeralds and 
pearls. The entire crew survived the 
disaster and carried the treasure 
ashore where it was buried. Three 
survivors reached the Azores on a 
makeshift raft, but when salvors re- 
turned the following year they found 
those who had remained on the island 
dead of starvation and the treasure 
was never discovered. From the is- 
land’s description, it could only be 
Ireland Island, where early English 
settlers reported finding small 


amounts of treasure on the beaches 
after storms. 


SERRANA BANK 
Four treasure-laden galleons were 
wrecked on the reefs of this deserted 
bank in the western Caribbean during 


a hurricane with a total loss of life. 
Aboard the vessels was a total of 22 
tons of gold, 550 tons of silver and 
other treasure. They were thought to 
have sunk in deep water until they 
were accidently discovered by fisher- 
men from Cuba in 1668; a small 
amount of their cargo was recovered. 
The following year a large scale expe- 
dition was sent out, but salvors were 
unable to recover anything because 
the wrecks were deeply entombed in 
sand and lay close to where the surf 
breaks on the reefs. 


DOMINICA ISLAND 


In 1567, a treasure fleet sailing 
from Veracruz had to resort to an 
unorthodox route back to Spain to 
avoid English warships waiting to in- 
tercept it in the Florida Straits. The 
fleet was struck by a severe storm 
and six of the galleons, carrying more 
than five tons of gold and 600 tons of 
silver between them, were wrecked on 
the northwest tip of Dominica Island 
in the Caribbean. Because the ships 
sank in 100 to 200 feet of water, con- 
temporary salvors were unable to re- 
cover any of the treasure. Some was 
washed ashore and Indians are re- 
ported to have hidden it all in caves. 


ANEGADA ISLAND 


The Spanish galleon San Felipe, 
sailing from Panama to Spain with 
3% tons of gold and 167 tons of silver 
bullion and other treasure, was 
wrecked in a hurricane near the 
southwest tip of the island, one of the 
British Virgin Islands. Like many oth- 
er old wrecks which lie in shallow wa- 
ter and are known to contain great 
treasures, this ship was covered by 
shifting sands before it could be sal- 
vaged. Pére Labat, a French priest 
who visited the island six years after 
the disaster in 1705, wrote that the 
survivors managed to bury part of the 
treasure on the island before appar- 
ently setting off in small boats and 
CE RSB One: 


COLOMBIA 


Another treasure galleon named 
San José, was lost off Colombia in 
1708 during a battle with English 
warships. The ship caught fire, ex- 
ploded and sank, with only five of the 
crew of six hundred surviving. The 
San José carried more than 12 tons 
of gold and 120 tons of silver bullion 
and now lies in some 550 feet of wa- 
ter on Bancos de Tesoro (Treasure 

Continued on page 83 


Share America's 


™ =§=When youre buying a gift at 
7) Christmas time, you want it to be 
| just right. 

But sometimes, that’s not so easy. 
Like when youre trying to find just 
the right taste in whiskey. 

So here’ a little rule to help you 
along. 

When youre choosing a whiskey 
as a gift, remember which whiskey 
more people choose for themselves. 

Seagram's 7 Crown. 

i More people give it, receive it, 
and just plain enjoy it than any other 

brand. 

(s It has a friendly way of mixing 

> @ thatsalwayswelcomethis qm 

7 friendly time of year. A 

ho. Which is why Seagram's 

i. 7 Crownis America’s 
™ favorite holiday spirit. 


? Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 
; It's America’s favorite. 
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i f . . feb, 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 86 PROOF. 


BEAUTIFULLY GIFT-BOXED AT NO EXTRA COST. 
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Winning the West was one thing; holding 
| on to it after a card game was another ‘ 
| by Garry James LY 
1 $ 2 - 
" 1 Lae 
{i Chanee plays a great part in hu- The little devil near the liquor 
man destiny and man has wagered bottle is a .41 caliber, 
on chance, either by circumstance, Philadelphia-type”’ derringer, of 
avoc¢ation or profession. the style ips a. by Dae 
Gambling has been a favorite pale oe oe ee he ae 
le pastime or vice (which one handled Remington: Double 
male pas Derringer, a .41 caliber rimfire = 
depends upon whether the player popular from the 1870’s up to the ~ 
loses or wins) from the earliest 1930's. The four-barrel number to yas 
times. Stakes from pocket money its right is a .32 caliber Sharps’ xt 


to great estates have been wagered 
on the turn of a card or a tumble 
of the chuck-a-luck. In many 
cases, betting becomes a passion 
to the exclusion of all else—and 
there have always been sharpers 
more than ready to take advan- 
tage of the penny-ante player and 
high roller. 

The “gamblin’ man” is a part of 
American folklore inseparable 
from the westward expansion, and 
if he has achieved a larger-than- 
life reputation, there is at least a 
germ of truth in many of his early 
romantic depictions by such writ- 
ers as Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte. Edgar Allen Poe offered a 
veritable gambler’s identification 
guide in his short story The Man 
of the Crowd. 

“They wore every variety of 

Continued on page |69 


“Pepperbox,”’ popular during the 
Civil War. In front of that is a 
Colt .31 Pocket Pistol, Model 
1849. In front of the Colt, looking 
like a brass knuckle gone to seed, 
is a Reid “‘My Friend” 
Knuckleduster, available in..22, 
.32, or .41 calibers. Awkward to 
hold, it had some vogue in the 
1870's. To its right is the 
Remington Elliot Ring Trigger 
Derringer. a five-shot, double- 
action which came in .22, :30, or 
-32 calibers. Behind that is a 
bone-handled Remington Rider 
Magazine Pistol, used in the 
1870's. To its right is the 
Southerner, a single-shot gun 
used in the 1870’s which fired a 
weak .41 caliber cartridge. The 
big bopper in the foreground is 
the Allen Pepperbox, a percussion 
.36 caliber pistol popular in the 
California Gold Rush. It held six 
shots, but was muzzle heavy. 
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Only one refrigerator gives you 
two juices, ice water and ice 
without even opening the door. 
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After more than half a century of giving Outside, it has a sliding panel with the 
you what you need inside a refrigerator, look of smoked onyx that conceals all four 
Frigidaire has done something equally im- dispensers when not in use. 
portant for the outside. Inside, it has compartments with the 

We've added the convenience of four same distinctive smoked onyx look. Plus 3 
dispensers to turn this 20.0 cubic-foot refrig- fully-adjustable glass shelves trimmed with 


erator into a refreshment center. the look of teakwood. 
Two of the dispensers give you ice water What’s more, both the refrigerator and 
and ice, and you can fill the other two dispens- freezer sections are 100% Frost-Proof. 
ers with your favorite beverage concentrate. And both give you more storage space 
By simply pushing a button, you can get _ than you’d believe possible. 
a glass of your favorite juice, iced tea or other So don’t wait until you get thirsty to see 
beverage. And by setting the Richness Con- all of the things that make the Frigidaire 
trol you can get it mixed to your taste. Refreshment Center different from any other 
So even the kids won’t have to upset kind of refrigerator. 
everything in the refrigerator or spill a big It’s the only one that does almost as much 


pitcher just to pour some juice. for you on the outside as it 
And it’s as elegant as it is dependable. does on the inside. A. 


Frigidaire. Home Environment Division of General Motors. 


This is a single-shot, percussion 
cap, .45 round ball Allen. It was 
popular in the 1850s, and unusual 
because the hammer was on the 
underside of the gun. Long, slim 
design allowed it to be tucked 
away inside a gentleman's boot. 


dress, from that of the desperate 
thimblerig bully, with velvet 
waistcoat, fancy neckerchief, gilt 
chains and filigreed buttons, to 
that of the scrupulously inornate 
clergyman than which nothing 
could be less liable to suspicion. 
Still all were distinguished by a 
certain sodden swarthiness of com- 
plexion, a filmy dimness of eye, a 
pallor and compression of lip. 
There were two other traits, more- 
over by which I could always de- 
tect them—a guarded lowness of 
tone in conversation, and a more 
than ordinary extension of the 
thumb in a direction at right an- 
gles with the fingers.” 

These swarthy gentlemen were 
not adverse to maintaining a good 
advantage over their opponents. 
Aids would take the forms of the 
familiar shaved or marked deck, 
mechanical palming devices, load- 
ed dice, elusive trick peas, etc. 
Naturally, if a squeak developed 
in the automatic palmer, or if the 
pea rolled the wrong way under 
the wrong thimble, the situation 
would become tense, and the gam- 
bler often would be forced to ex- 
plain or defend himself—generally 
the latter. 

As soon as pistols could be 
made small enough to be con- 
cealed, probably around the 16th 
century, we can assume that they 
were pressed into service by gam- 
blers. Pocket pistols were also fa- 
vorites of gentlemen and ladies 
who did not wish to go abroad 
brandishing large weapons, but 
the popular imagination has been 
captured by the image of the Mis- 
sissippi riverboat gambler with his 
broad-brimmed planter’s hat, wide 
sash, coat pockets and boots bris- 
tling with firearms, dirks and Bo- 
wie knives. 

In fact, sharpers of the mid-19th 
century were well advised to be 
armed and their area of operation 
would often dictate a choice of 
weapons. The gamblers in the 
more “civilized” areas of the East 
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A wicked-looking weapon was the Elgin knife 
pistol, used in the 1830s and 1840s. It gave 

its user two chances—but only one shot. This 
model was made by Morrill. Mosman & Blair. 


would favor small, easily hidden 
guns which would be kept out of 
sight until needed. With the com- 
ing of the California Gold Rush, a 
large percussion pepperbox or Bo- 
wie knife, prominently displayed 
on the person, was de rigueur for 
miner and tinhorn alike. Often the 
latter would back up his exposed 
armament with a pearl-handled 
dagger, boot pistol or derringer. 

When self-contained cartridges 
became abundant, scores of differ- 
ent repeating palm pistols, knuck- 
ledusters and tip-up derringers 
were produced. These became ex- 
tremely popular with professional 
gamesters. 

The 20th century has seen the 
demise of the velveteen-waistcoat- 
ed gambler, but his romance lives 
on in the myriad of weapons 
produced for his use. They have 
become collectors’ favorites, often 
commanding prices which would 
have made phenomenal table 
stakes for the average 
Victorian thimblerig. 
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which bars domestic production of inex- 
pensive sidearms and forces licensing 
and registration of all civilian-owned 
arms. The debate goes on. 

TRUE: How do you feel about limit- 
ing possession to sporting weapons 
only? 

DAVIS: The preponderance of people 
don’t believe the baloney that by leg- 
islating against handguns you can en- 
force it. It can’t be done, not when 
we have judges everywhere who won’t 
enforce against someone murdering 
another party and who give $50 fines 
for illegal use of small guns—as in the 
case of Arthur Bremer, who shot Gov. 
George Wallace. He had been convict- 
ed of illegal possession of a gun a few 
months before he hit Wallace and got 
off with a $50 fine. 

Laws limiting guns won’t work be- 
cause the law-abiding citizen isn’t 
about to surrender his piece while 
gangsters and robbers are allowed to 
keep theirs. 

We must carefully consider the 
very formidable opposition from con- 
gressmen of the so-called “gun lobby.” 


They represent a large percentage of 


people who are truly in fear of the 
liberal anti-gun bloc. There are two 
extreme gun positions—unlimited guns 
and no guns. There’s no in-between, 
no dialogue at the center of the issue, 


no constructive discussion underway. 

But I say thank God for the pro- 
gun lobby. If it wasn’t for them, the 
other side—the liberal lunatic fringe— 
would disarm us completely. Nobody 
is going to take my gun until I can be 
assured the government can protect 
me from the ruthless, bloodthirsty 
characters turned loose by the courts. 
I am going to keep my home armed 
and anybody who wants my guns will 
have to come and get them the hard 
way! 

What other protection do I have? 
There’s not a police department big 
enough and well-staffed enough to 
guarantee citizens it can safeguard 
them—I’ certainly can’t tell my citi- 
zens that, even though they're better- 
protected than in many areas. 

Abolition of handguns is a farce. 
Under present search-and-seizure re- 
strictions, there’s no way we could go 
in and take them away from the peo- 
ple. We're a society bred and born to 
the right to protect itself, in no way 
comparable to the systems in Eng- 
land, Australia, Germany, etc. 

TRUE: Speaking of the U. S. male 
today—armed or unarmed, and facing 
a stickup guy, mugger or prowler— 
how do you rate him on defensive 
ability? For toughness? 

DAVIS: I’m sorry to say he rates low. 
He just hasn’t got it anymore in wil- 
lingness to risk danger and go in and 
bust heads and defend himself and his 
property. I agree with the noted phi- 


“Looks like mighty unfriendly country out there!” 
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losopher Eric Hoffer, who preached 
that communities would be safe only 
when courage again is celebrated and 
honored as a chief virtue—when we 
produce shopkeepers and homeowners 
and pedestrians who’ll fly at a hood- 
lum’s throat. The majority of men 
won't get involved when they see 
someone murdered. They’re afraid to 
get angry. 

We Yankees are much less pugna- 
cious than in the past. The process of 
education, the spread of the social 
graces, the fact we no longer work 
with our hands, has given us a differ- 
ent mental shape than our ancestors. 
In the 1880s men generated law, not 
yet codified—but effective. No prowl 
cars scooting around to help them 
then. 

Contrast that with an acquaintance 
of mine who was leaving the L.A. Col- 
iseum after a ball game with his 
11-year-old son. They were jumped by 
three juvenile gangsters. They slit the 
father’s pants, beat him up, took his 
money and watch, and terrorized the 
boy. I had to send a uniformed officer 
around the next day to convince the 
boy it was safe for him to go to 
school. Typically, this man wouldn't 
identify for us, although he could 
have led us to the gang. He said he 
was afraid his house would be burned 
down. 

Think of the next generation inher- 
iting that pantywaist outlook, of 
cringing when attacked and not pro- 
tecting families. Think of it and weep. 
In an explosive, hours-long shootout with 
the Symbionese Liberation Army group 
last May, the LAPD and other lawmen 
wiped out the leader, “Cinque,” and five 
others. Complaints were heard that Da- 
vis’ troops should have smoked out the 
SLA (some of whom died in a blazing 
house), not set an L. A. record for shots 
fired. 

TRUE: Any regrets for the way this 
one was handled? 

DAVIS: None. The SLA set the tone. 
They shot at us and we merely re- 
turned their offensive fire. I thanked 
my Special Weapons personnel and 
others involved for the job they did. 
TRUE: You’re one of the leading ex- 
ecutives of the International Chiefs of 
Police, you’ve won dozens of citations 
and been called “outstanding” by 
Scotland Yard. Do you feel your im- 
age of “Hard-Ass Davis” with all of 
those enemies would hinder you in 
seeking higher office? 

DAVIS: My moral compass dictates 
what I say and as far as higher office 
is concerned, there isn’t any—I'’m the 
Chief of Police of Los Angeles. I’ve 
never tried to be popular. Maybe I’m 
different, but at least I lay it flat out 
and say exactly how I feel and omit 
nothing. I’m no pussyfooting politi- 
cian trying to please people. It’s not 
what they think of me, but how well 
the force does its job and how it is 


regarded that is important. 4 
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anxiety, the ATIC came up with: its 
historic “Estimate of the Situation.” 
The situation was the UFOs; the esti- 
mate, that they were interplanetary. 
The report, classified Top Secret, 
went all the way up to Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg before it was shot down. Van- 
denberg was apparently not buying 
the idea of interplanetary vehicles. 
The general’s decision, however, did 
not in any way deter the UFOs, and 
the Air Force was faced with a dilem- 
ma. Evidence continued to pour in, 
but the men at Wright-Patterson now 
had to evaluate all reports on the 
premise that UFOs were natural or 
psychological phenomena. The Air 
Force’s original UFO study, “Project 
Sign,” became “Project Grudge,” 
which in turn became “Project Blue 
Book.” Finally, after an unprecedent- 
ed display over Washington D.C. in 
July 1952, when F-94 jet interceptors 


played tag with UFOs in and out of 


the restricted air corridor around the 
White House, the CIA stepped in. 

A prestigious group of scientists, 
headed by Dr. H.P. Robertson, a Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology theore- 
tical physicist, was assembled to re- 
view the evidence being collected by 
Blue Book. After five days, during 
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which the scientists studied 50 select- 
ed case reports and were briefed on 
Air Force findings to date, the Rob- 
ertson Panel concluded that UFO re- 
ports were clogging channels of com- 
munication and helping to cultivate 
“a morbid national psychology in 
which skillful hostile propaganda 
could induce hysterical behavior.” 
The Panel recommended that the na- 
tion’s security agencies take immedi- 
ate steps to strip UFOs of the aura of 
mystery they had acquired. In one 
word, the Robertson Panel’s conclu- 
sion was: “Debunk.” 

The debunking began at Wright- 
Patterson in the office of Project 
Blue Book. The testimony of reliable 
witnesses was downgraded and often 
ridiculed while, according to one in- 
formed source, a copy of each “inter- 
esting” report (where the craft was 
seen at treetop level, or when “occu- 
pants” were seen) was apparently for- 
warded to the deputy director, Office 
of Scientific Intelligence, CIA. And 
good military sightings (multiple-wit- 
ness radar-visual cases, cases with 
gun camera shots) went directly to 
the Aerospace Defense Command and 
not to Blue Book at all. Furthermore, 
all military sighting reports were con- 
trolled through JANAP-146 (Joint 
Army-Navy-Air Force Publication), 
which made the release of any infor- 
mation regarding “unidentifieds” by 
military personnel a crime punishable 


-NAP-146 is. still 


by a fine of $10,000 and up to 10 
years in prison. The fact that JA- 
in effect could ex- 
plain the lack of enthusiasm you may 
encounter if you telephone your local 
Air Force base to tell them what just 
landed in your backyard! In any 
event, the evidence seems to indicate 
that official interest in UFO reports 
continued, though at a covert level, 
and on a “need-to-know” basis. 

Throughout the 1950s and ’60s, Pro- 
ject Blue Book played mainly a pub- 
lic relations role. For 17 years, the 
staff at Blue Book—reduced to a ma- 
jor, a sergeant, and a secretary— 
attempted to convince the public that 
what it was seeing was aircraft, mete- 
ors, migrating birds, high altitude bal- 
loons, ball lightning, Venus—anything 
but flying saucers! Finally, in 1966, 
with its credibility at rock bottom, 
the Air Force contracted with the 
University of Colorado to study the 
UFO problem and make a report. The 
published result of the two-year 
investigation, Scientific Study of Uni- 
dentified Flying Objects (better 
known as the Condon Report), served 
to tranquilize the press and the pub- 
lic, and extricated the Air Force from 
the unrewarding task of explaining 
away UFOs. 

The “essence” of the 965 pages of 
research, case studies and documenta- 
tion was conveyed in a singularly 
biased summary by the project direc- 
tor, Dr. Edward U. Condon, on the 
first page of the report: 

Our general conclusion is that 
nothing has come from the study of 
UFOs in the past 21 years that has 
added to scientific knowledge. Careful 
consideration of the record as it ts 
available to us leads us to conclude 
that further extensive study of UFOs 
probably cannot be justified in the ex- 
pectation that science will be 
advanced thereby. 

After reading that, who was going to 
plow through the next 964 pages? 

Ironically, the Condon Report is 
probably the best available compendi- 
um of UFO sighting data and analysis 
ever published, and careful reading of 
its rich—though abominably 
organized—contents makes an excel- 
lent case for “further extensive study 
of UFOs.” However, Dr. Condon’s 
negative conclusions allowed the 
then-Secretary of the Air Force, Rob- 
ert C. Seamans Jr., to terminate Pro- 
ject Blue Book. It could no longer be 
justified, he said, “either on the 
ground of national security or in the 
interest of science.’ The Air Force 
had finally achieved its objective—to 
get out of the public end of the UFO 
business. 

Once again the UFOs failed to 
cooperate with the military. Reports 
continued of solid, metallic craft vi- 
olating our airspace with impunity. 
But there was no major wave of 
sightings here in the United States 
until the fall of 1973 when all hell 
broke loose. 


On the night of August 30, 1973, 
UFOs were reported over 22 different 
Georgia towns. On September 8, word 
came from Hunter Army Airfield, 
near Savannah, that an object flash- 
ing blue, white and amber lights had 
swooped down and forced a military 
patrol car into a ditch. A month lat- 
er, Constable Charlie Delk of Petal, 
Mississippi, chased a UFO that looked 
like “an old-timey wind-up top with 
yellow lights all the way around it” 
for 30 miles through swamps and pine 
forests. Two weeks later, just south of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a U.S. Army heli- 
copter narrowly avoided a collision 
with a domed, metallic, cigar-shaped 
craft traveling toward it at an es- 
timated 600 knots. According to the 
pilot, Captain Lawrence J. Coyne, he 
was forced to put the helicopter into 
a dive, only to have it mysteriously 
swept 2,000 feet straight up toward 
the unidentified craft. 

These are just three of hundreds of 
dramatic UFO reports that jammed 
police and news media switchboards 
around the country. From Florida to 
California, UFOs were appearing on 
radarscopes, on film, and in photo- 
graphs. They caused car ignitions and 
headlights to fail, radios to cut out, 
and compass needles to spin wildly. 
Strange physiological effects on close 
contact witnesses included “prickling” 
skin, conjunctivitis, “sunburn,” feel- 
ings of weightlessness and temporary 
paralysis. Their approach caused ani- 
mals to panic, and in their wake they 
left broken tree branches, withered fo- 
liage, inexplicable chemical changes in 
the soil, and scorched landing marks. 
The majority of the 2,150 reports re- 
corded in 1973 came from responsible 
people whose testimony on any other 
subject would be accepted without 
hesitation. 

In every major wave of sightings 
there is usually one case that focuses 
the public’s attention. In 1973, the big 
event occurred in Pascagoula, Missis- 
sippi. 

On Thursday, October 11, just after 
dark, two shipyard workers, Charles 
Hickson, 45, and Calvin Parker, 19, 
were fishing from the west bank of 
the Pascagoula River, when a strange 
craft emitting a bluish light descend- 
ed and hovered just above the ground 
a short distance away. When three 
silvery-skinned robot-like creatures 
“floated” out, Parker fainted. Hickson 
later described how two of the crea- 
tures seized him by the arms and 
floated him aboard the craft. From 
the moment they touched him, he 
was immobilized; once inside the 
craft, he was “laid out on nothing” 
and examined from head to foot by 
an object that resembled a huge elec- 
tronic eye. Hickson estimated he was 
ahoard the craft about 20 minutes be- 
fore he was deposited back on the riv- 
er bank. 

When asked whether he believed 
the two men’s story, Sheriff Fred Dia- 
mond of Pascagoula told reporters: 


Mennen Prop: Cool, refreshing 
electric pre-shave that props-up your 


beard and conditions your skin for closer, 


smoother shaves. 


Prop-up your 
whiskers. 


It’s tough to euta whisker 
when it’s down. 


“First thing they wanted to do after- 
ward was take a lie detector test. 
Charlie, he was shook bad. You don’t 
see a 45-year-old man cry unless 
something fierce happened. And Cal- 
vin, I heard that boy pray when he 
thought nobody could hear.” 

Sheriff Diamond was referring to a 
tape recording after the UFO encoun- 
ter, when the two men were left 
alone, unaware that their conversa- 
tion was being taped. Hickson’s voice 
was shaky as he said to young Park- 
er: “I can’t stand much more of 
that.” On tape, Parker sounded fran- 


tic: 

PARKER: I got to get home and 
get to bed or see the doctor or some- 
thing. I can’t stand it. I’m about to 
go half crazy. 

HICKSON: Well, Calvin, when 
they brought you out—when they 
brought me out of that thing, 
goddam it, I like to never in hell got 
you straightened out. 

PARKER (his voice rising): My 
damn arms, my arms—I remember 
they just froze up and I couldn’t 
move. Just like I stepped on a damn 
rattlesnake. 

HICKSON: They didn’t do me that 
way. 

PARKER: I passed out! I expect I 
never passed out in my whole life. 

HICKSON: I’ve never seen nothin’ 
like that before in my life. You can’t 
make people believe— 


PARKER; You see how that damn 
door come right up? 

HICKSON: I don’t know how it 
opened, son. I don’t know. 

PARKER: It just laid up and just 
like that those son’ bitches—just like 
that they come out! 

HICKSON: I know. You can’t be- 
lieve it. You can’t make people be- 
lieve it— 

PARKER (panicky): I gotta go to 
the house. I’m getting sick. I gotta 
get out of here. 

Then Hickson left the room and 
Parker was alone. 

PARKER (softly): It’s hard to be- 
lieve... Oh God, it’s awful...1 know 
there’s a God up there... 

His words as he prayed became 
inaudible. 

Charles Hickson was given a lie de- 
tector test on October 30. According 
to the report of polygraph operator 
Scott Glasgow: “Hickson told the 
truth when he stated (1) that he be- 
lieved he saw a spaceship, (2) that he 
believed he was taken aboard a space- 
ship, and (3) that he believed he saw 
three space creatures.” 

But perhaps the most significant 
support for this incredible story came 
from two prominent scientists who ar- 
rived in Pascagoula within 36 hours 
of the incident. After interviewing 
Hickson and Parker, and attempting 
to verify their experience through 
time regression hypnosis, the scien- 
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tists—Dr. J. Allen Hynek, chairman of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dr. James Harder, a professor of civil engi- 
neering at the University of California at Berkeley—held 
a press conference. 

Hynek spoke first: “There’s simply no question in my 
mind that these men have had a very real, frightening 


” 


Another big question is: How do they get here? 

Considering the near-exponential rate of growth of 
Earth science and technology, there is little reason to 
reject the hypothesis that these craft operate on princi- 
ples that still lie years in our future. Yet trying to foresee 
scientific developments even two generations from now 
would be like trying to predict television, plastics, subma- 
rines, nuclear power plants and space flight given the 
state of science in 1776. 


experience... Arthur C. Clarke 

Then Harder has pointed 
really laid it on out that, “Any 
the line: “The ex- sufficiently ad- 


perience that they 
underwent was in- 
deed a real one. A 
very strong feeling 
of terror is practi- 
cally impossible to 
fake under hyp- 
nosis...I’ve been 
left with the 
conclusion—reduc- 
ed, perhaps, tothe 
conclusion — that 
we're dealing with 
an extraterrestrial 
phenomenon, I 
can say so beyond 
any reasonable 
doubt.” 

If James Harder 
is right, then 
the first question 
is: Why are they 
coming here? 

Nuclear physi- 
cist Stanton T. 
Friedman has sug- 
gested a variety of 
reasons why this 
planet might be 
worth the trip. 
For example: 
Earth may be a 
rare supply depot 
for heavy metals 
and water, or the 
last place in the 
neighborhood 
where you can 
“camp out with- 
out being forced 
to stay in a Ga- 
lactic Hilton.” A a le 
visit to this plan- imitators can’t say this. 
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vanced tech- 
nology would ap- 
pear indistinguish- 
able from magic.” 
But today’s magic 
tomorrow’s 
physics, and al- 
ready we are spec- 
ulating about far- 
out concepts like 
space-time warps, 
teleportation, and 
black holes as the 
subways of the 
future. 

For the first 
time in recorded 
history there is a 
generation born 
to the knowledge 
that man can 
leave the Earth. 
It is a generation 
raised on Star 
Trek and Child- 
hood’s End, and 
prepared—even 
eager—for contact 
from beyond 
Earth. A 1973 
Gallup Poll re- 
vealed that 15 
million Americans 
claim to have 
seen a flying sau- 
cer, and that 51 
percent of the 
population believe 
flying saucers are 
real. And now at 
last there are 
signs of a major 
shift in America’s 
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ties, uncontrolled 
weather, unmodi- 
fied geological 
structures, coun- 
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a recent paper, Flying Saucers and Physics, Friedman 
suggested that, “Because of their advanced knowledge of 
planetary catastrophes such as magnetic pole tilting, su- 
pernova explosions, massive earthquakes, they may 
have sent a number of observational teams to gather 
data on what happens and how we handle it.” 


. Send For Our Free Catalog. 
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partment of De- 
fense has given 
tangible support 
to documentary 
film makers. The 
Air Force has 
started releasing formerly classified Skylab film and gun 
camera shots to civilian researchers. What has been 
called a “cosmic Watergate” seems to be coming to an 
end. After 25 years of turmoil, confusion and bad feeling, 
perhaps there has been a high level recognition that 
“need to know” is not an exclusively military concept; 
that the public itself has a need to know; and that 

UFOs are an issue whose time has finally come. La 
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WILDLIFE CRISIS 
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the vast majority are prudent, moder- 
ate men. This is best reflected in the 
fact that in 1974 there was a bumper 
crop of deer and other wildlife across 
America...more than has ever been 
seen before in the recorded history of 
this country. And whether you enjoy 
being able to shoot a deer, or simply 
watch it, the fact remains that it is 
there for either purpose... thanks to 


Poachers 


“Last year we had a decidedly big 
increase in first-time hunters and 
women going hunting. And this 
spooks us to a certain extent. We 
can only guess what the impact will 
be. The poaching thing is a new con- 
cern about an old trouble. We do feel 


the fish and game departments. 
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Is poaching on the increase in your state? That’s the question TRUE 
asked fish and game officials of 50 states. Thirty-three states reported 
increases. These are the states, and comments from wildlife officials: 
Alabama: Heavy increases noted. Fears center on middle to low-income 
hunters who feel inflation has given them the “right” to poach. 

Arizona: Significant increases reported. 

Arkansas: Poaching up, but an unusually large deer herd this past year 
has lessened the problem, 

California: Increases reported, 


Colorado: Sharp increase reported, and a solid increase in the number of 


first-time hunters. 


Connecticut: Poaching is up, “as it has always been,” with evidence of 


whole-carcass sales of deer, 
Delaware: Increases reported. 
Georgia: Poaching up, but officials hold that it is not related to inflation, 
Idaho: Poaching up in 1974, and about the same increase as witnessed 
the previous year. 

Illinois: Noticeable increases, especially in southern part of state. 

Indiana: Poaching up, but state had a good deer crop. 

Kentucky: Biggest hike in poaching that one official could “remember in 
a long time.” Evidence of “market” hunting. 

Maine: Definitely on the increase, primarily in parts of state suffering 
most economically. 

Massachusetts: Increased poaching reported. 

Michigan: Poaching up significantly, state’s natural resources program 
hurt by it, 

Minnesota: “People are making an effort to harvest game in any fashion 
and poaching is one of the ways they do it,” says an official. 

Mississippi: Poaching called a “real problem, particularly headlighting at 
night.” Attributed to high cost of living. 

Missouri: Increased poaching blamed on inflation and general poaching, 
Nebraska: Night hunting a genuine problem. Officials blame both the 
economy and a big deer herd. 

Nevada: Poaching on the increase statewide. 

New Hampshire; Growing increase in night hunting. One official calls it a 
“desperate situation.” 

New Mexico: Seen as a major problem. Apprehension of suspected poach- 
ers has increased 80 percent over 1974. Increase in price of meat in 
markets blamed. 

New York: Major increase in both poaching and in new hunting licenses, 
Ohio: Influx of deer poachers. 

Oklahoma: Tight money and inflation blamed for “plenty of poaching 
piling up all over the state,” including commercial fish and game poach- 
ing. 

Oregon: Elk licenses up and notable poaching increases beginning in 
1973. 

Tennessee: Heavy increases and one official reports a commercial-use 
“deerburger.” 

Texas: Notable increase caused by inflation and the fact that the major- 
ity of hunting is done on private preserves that have hiked prices to 
hunters. 

Utah: Increased poaching noted. 

Vermont: Substantial increases noted. 

Virginia: Poaching up, but good dear crop noted. 
Washington: Only a slight poaching increase noted. 

West Virginia: Poaching on increase. worse expected to come. 
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Poaching Epidemic: Even the ‘Good Guys’ Are Doing It 


that as the economic pinch hits peo- 
ple, they turn to wanting to live off 
the land.” 
—Bob Elliot, deputy director, 
Colorado Division of Wildlife 

Inflation—specifically the rising 
cost of putting meat, poultry and 
fish on the dinner table—is sending 
more and more people into the 
woods to supplement their home 
food supply, according to a TRUE 
survey of 50 state fish and game 
departments in the United States. 

At a time when many of these 
departments are struggling to stay 
fiscally afloat, the increase of 
hunters—and poachers—presents a 
staggering problem in our wildlife 
areas. 

The problem is frightening from 
two points of view. 

First, assume that there are a lot 
of people who, five years ago, 
might neyer have considered going 
hunting, may not have even owned 
a firearm, and who are now legally 
attempting such a feat. The safety 
factor is something that all fish 
and game departments are genu- 
inely worried about—the safety fac- 
tor for anything that moves. As G. 
Ray Arnett, director of California’s 
wildlife program put it: 

“They'll be killing everything 
there ...including each other.” 

Arnett adds: “We had quite an 
influx of additional hunting li- 
censes sold this past year and it 
looks the same for this year. And 
every indication leads us to believe 
that the purpose for that was for 
meat—not sport. 

“We would discourage the use of 
our forests and streams for the 
protein supplement of the human 
diet because for one thing, it’s not 
the cheapest way to do it, and seec- 
ondly, most people don’t have the 
faintest idea of how to properly 
utilize the carcass. The guy who 
says he'll go get a hunting license, 
kill a deer and then the wife can 
cook it up... well, it’s not like go- 
ing to the grocery store and get- 
ting plastic-wrapped porkchops.” 

Arnett is not alarmed at this 
point because, he says, the problem 
is not significantly pronounced 
anywhere in the country. But he 
does fear a trend that might lead 
into a movement of sorts. 

“I just can’t see people in the 
asphalt jungles going out and gear- 
ing themselves up for hunting to 
fight inflation. It’s cheaper to raise 
chickens. But they might, We saw 
100 years ago that there wasn’t 
enough wildlife to meet the needs 
of the population. And we don’t 
want to go back to that kind of 
thinking. You can’t mass produce 
game. And we just haven't got the 
room for those people in the for- 
ests.” 

The most serious problem with 


this potential flood of new hunters 
is personal safety. National Rifle 
Association figures put the 1971 
fiscal death toll at 272 fatalities. 
The NRA says the fatality toll has 
decreased since instituting a hunt- 
er’s safety program, but the new 
novice hunters could reverse the 
trend. 

Most game management officials 
voiced concern more for the first- 
time hunter’s personal safety than 
for their potential impact on game. 
As one long-time hunter summed 
it up, “On a legal, controlled basis, 
I don’t think we have too much to 
worry about with the novice. Be- 
cause hunting is basically a skill. 
Even fair-to-good hunters have 
problems harvesting game.” 

And that leads us to the second 
and greater fear voiced by wildlife 
directors—the problem of poaching. 

Of the 50 states interviewed, 34 
reported significant to heavy in- 
creases in the illegal taking of 
game for personal and commercial 
use. Poaching is on the increase, 
and it’s forcing wildlife depart- 
ments to put more men and equip- 
ment on overtime when nobody 
can really afford just normal hunt- 
ing law enforcement. Worse, that 
measure just isn’t as effective in 
curbing poaching as one might 
hope. 

“We’re dealing today with the 
sophisticated poacher, as opposed 
to the guy who just wants to go 
out and bag a deer from time to 
time,” says Delaware’s Fish and 
Wildlife Director Darrell Louder. 
“The poacher we’re dealing with 
now has extraordinary equipment 
... infra-red night scanners [per- 
mitting poachers to see in the 
dark] and everything else.” 

Bernard Corson, New Hamp- 
shire’s fish and game director, says 
the growing evidence of night 
hunting and the growing deficit in 
his department’s financial re- 
sources adds up to “a desperate si- 
tuation.” And, he adds: “Anybody 
can buy those little radio monitor- 
ing devices and read our system. 
So if you’re a poacher and you 
heard that one of our men was call- 
ing troops up for a search and res- 
cue mission elsewhere... you know 
you’re home free.” 

Charles Kelly, director of fish 
and game for Alabama, voices a 
third concern: the poacher who 
honestly believes he is in the right, 
and is not committing a crime. 

“We are used to dealing with the 
wanton violator. He knows he’s 
wearing the black hat and we 
know if we catch him, the courts 
will give him hell. What we are not 
used to and what we are afraid of 
is the person who, in his own 
mind, can morally justify what he 

Continued on page 78 
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did. He thinks, ‘Hell, I needed the 
meat to feed my family. I couldn’t 
afford to buy it.’ 

“Well,” says Kelly, “this kind of 
thinking is going to tend to make 
him do it more frequently. Frank- 
ly, we feel it’s going to get worse. 
Much worse. I mean, even right 
now we're taking a beating from 
the poachers in the fringe areas 
and the areas where we've just 
started to build herds. The more 
heavily populated areas are fine 
right now... but I don’t know how 
much longer we can stand it.” 

Kelly is also concerned about 
how the courts will treat the infla- 
tion hunter. “You have to consider 
that while a judge might fine a 
doctor or lawyer for this sort of 
thing, well, if a low-income man 
says, ‘Your honor, I’ve got six chil- 
dren and we haven’t had any meat 
in two weeks,’ well, the judges 
have shown a tendency not to 
prosecute such cases... just throw 
them out. 

“If this keeps up, it’s going to 
turn around a progressive trend 
that we’ve enjoyed for the last 
many years...turn it around and 


head it back in the other 
direction— downward.” 
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KENTUCKY 


Arnold L. Mitchell, commissioner 
Kentucky Department of Fish and 
Wildlife: “No cutbacks yet...” 


LOUISIANA 


J. B. Angelle, director Louisiana 
Wildlife and Fisheries Commission: 
“No cutbacks...actually increasing 
services and personnel.” 


MAINE 


Bill Peppard, Maine Department of 
Inland Fisheries and Game spokes- 
man: “We have not yet had to make 
cutbacks but we are in the process of 
putting together biannual budgets 
and we can see a deficit two years 
hence. We haven’t decided how to try 
and handle it.” 


MARYLAND 


Ralph A. Bitely, Maryland Fish and 
Game administrator: “It’s hit us like 
everyone else. We've had to cut back 
by not purchasing as much... like 
supplies for land management pro- 
grams.” 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Colton Bridges, assistant director of 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries 
and Game: “We haven’t had to cut 
back our programs but we have had 
our problems...have had to reduce 
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field personnel in management stu- 
dies...” 


MICHIGAN 


Dr. David Jenkins, director of Mich- 
igan Department of Natural Re- 
sources: ‘‘We’ve had to let people 
go...ship people around in different 
funds... generally we have reduced 
all services... trying to keep a little 
bit of everything going.” 
MINNESOTA 


Milo Casey, director Minnesota Divi- 
sion of Game and Fish: “I don’t think 
we have as much a problem as some 
other states because we don’t have a 
very big population but we do have a 
very big state.” 

MISSISSIPPI 


Avery Wood, director of conservation 
Mississippi Game and Fish Commis- 
sion: “A license increase in 1972 was 
wiped out by inflation...we’ve had 
to tighten our belts but haven’t had 
to cut back on anything. But the ris- 
ing costs will catch us. If we can’t 
afford new equipment now we'll just 
have to go with what we've got.” 


MISSOURI 


Carl R. Noren, director Missouri De- 
partment of Conservation; “Our oper- 
ating costs have doubled... expansion 
has ceased.” 


MONTANA 


Wesley R. Woodgerd, director Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Department: 
“We are maintaining our programs at 
this time but our cash flow projec- 
tions show we are going to be faced 
with real problems in two years.” 


NEBRASKA 


Willard R. Barbee, director Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission: “We 
had to cut back on services in our 
park and fish and game areas...we 
are hiring no new people and are not 
replacing those who leave by attri- 
tion.” 


NEVADA 


Glen K. Griffith, director Nevada De- 
partment of Fish and Game: “Infla- 
tion is killing us. Our utility rates 
have gone up 45 percent in two years. 
Fish food is up 104 percent in eight 
months. The basic cost for one officer 
in the field has risen 71 percent. We 
have slowed every program we have 
and are trying to maintain a top level 
of service... but we are in a situation 
now that if it doesn’t ease, we're go- 
ing to lose personnel.” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bernard W. Corson, director New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Depart- 
ment: “The budget I am submitting 
in January will have a total deficit of 
a half-million dollars. We are in a 
desperate situation. All of our posi- 
tions are more or less frozen. If a 
man retires, we don’t fill his space. 
Travel has been cut back from 24,000 
miles per officer to 15,000 miles. We 
had to close our pheasant farm. 

Continued on page 80 
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STATE-BY-STATE 
IT’S ALL BAD NEWS 
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We've cut back on trout production. 
This is just what inflation has done 
to us. It is further compounded by a 
soaring amount of public pressure on 
outdoor resources, including my offi- 
cers being charged with all search and 
rescue operations in the woods.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Russell Cookingham, director New 
Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection: “We are cutting back now 
and we will continue to... not filling 
vacant jobs, etc. Hoping for a relief 
by license hikes.” 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Department of Fish and 
Game spokesman: “We've had to de- 
crease our capital outlay budget by 
about 30 percent this past year 
... had to cut back on equipment. re- 
placement...” 


NEW YORK 


Herbert Doig, director New York De- 
partment of Environmental Conserva- 
tion: “We’ve had to cut back on a lot 
of our direct capital involvement, a 
lot of the habitat management prac- 
tices, planning services to private 
landowners, planned expansion of 
public use programs, surveys of envi- 
ronmental impact statements. We are 
unable to expand in new areas we 
need such as non-game and urban 
wildlife and fisheries, General tax mo- 
nies are building us a new Great 
Lakes hatchery... to go on line in 
1978. We face the dilemma of how to 
staff it.” 
NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Commission spokesman: “Just able to 
get by... going to legislature for addi- 
tional funds.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilbur Boldt, director North Dakota 
Game and Fish Department: “We're 
doubling up in cars; cut back drasti- 
cally on expanding any programs. We 
were working on a surplus but it’s all 
gone.” 


OHIO 


Ohio Divison of Wildlife spokesman: 
“We haven’t had to cut back existing 
programs but it is affecting us in the 
availability of capital funds for im- 
provement projects.” 


OKLAHOMA 


I. H. Standefer, director Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation: 
“We haven't had to cut back on our 
programs yet... but it’s staring us in 
the face. We haven't had a salary in- 
crease in two years. We’re watching 
the corners ... but we're in trouble. 
Look at it this way. 1975 vehicles cost 
us $693 more than ’74s. Fish food in 
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1968 was $100 a ton...now it’s $400. 
Barbed wire was $8 a roll four years 
ago, now it’s $30.” 

OREGON 


Les Zumwalt, director Oregon State 
Wildlife Commission: “We've had to 
put a 2,500-acre game management 
tract up for sale...we’re closing 
down one fish hatchery ... we have 
put a 25 percent reduction in amount 
of miles we will allow our people to 
run... we've cut back in every phase 
except law enforcement...we leave 
some positions vacant...” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 
spokesman: “We got hit hard two 
years ago...had to cut back on 
much of our land management pro- 
grams, educational information. But 
we are actually increasing services a 
little now, because of belt tightening. 
But it’s just a matter of time until 
we start curtailing again. We are go- 
ing to have to find some kind of in- 
crease in income. We are a totally 
self supporting agency at the mo- 
ment.” 


RHODE ISLAND 


John Cronan, chief Rhode Island Di- 

vision of Fish and Wildlife: “No real 

retrenching...but no real expansion 

either. But if we didn’t get general 

fund money we'd be in bad trouble.” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


James W. Webb, director South Caro- 
lina Wildlife Resources: “We haven’t 
had to really cut back yet, but we 
haven’t been able to expand the pro- 
grams that need it. Inflation has 
affected our total program, particular- 
ly the area of law enforcement.” 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Warren Jackson, director South Da- 
kota Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks: “Haven’t had to cut back on 
any present programs but have not 
been able to enter any new programs. 
Inflation has caused us to ignore im- 
portant expansion areas such as a 
stream improvement and _ protection 
program in the Black Hills...a new 
warm water fish hatchery and rearing 
pond...and a non-game management 
program.” 
TENNESSEE 


Tennesseé Game and Fish Commis- 
sion spokesman: “Have not had to 
cut men back but have not been able 
to expand... have had to cut back on 


wildlife development, equipment 
... wildlife foods...” 
TEXAS 


Clayton T. Garrison, director Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department: “It’s 
having a drastic effect. The dramatic 
cost increase in gas, equipment, paper, 
clothing and utilities has really hit 
hard. We've cut back on training pro- 
grams, mileage and law enforcement.” 
UTAH 


Utah Division of Wildlife Resources 
spokesman: “We’ve had to reduce our 


game habitat ..-reduce fish by 10 
percent ...cutting back on purchase 
of equipment, land and_ building 
... not hiring like we need to.” 


VERMONT 


Edward F. Kehoe, commissioner Ver- 
mont Fish and Game Department: 
“We have had to cut back 19 posi- 
tions in our small department. That 
means we have also cut back the 
equipment that goes with the posi- 
tions...cars, uniforms, weapons. 
We're really in a big bind. We’ve had 
to stop almost completely the pur- 
chase of access to streams and lakes. 
We've shut down two of our six fish 
hatcheries.” 
VIRGINIA 

James F. McInteer, director of Virgin- 
ia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries: “Inflation forced us to raise 
our fees. The increase has more than 
adequately taken care of the inflation 
that’s taken place. But had we not 
done that, we would be hurting...real- 
ly hurting. And if inflation keeps go- 
ing, we will have to retrench on our 
capital outlay.” 

WASHINGTON 
Ralph Larson, director Washington 
Department of Game: “We are cur- 
tailing many of our programs. We had 
cut our hatchery program from 2.2 
million pounds of fish to 1.7 million. 
We have cut our bird production, par- 
ticularly pheasants, because feed went. 
from $90 a ton to $220. Fish feed 
went from 11 cents a pound to 22. 
Salary increases voted by the legisla- 
ture have been implemented only by 
half. Now they want to implement 
the other half plus what it takes to 
keep state employees up to date for 
the next biennium ...and if we don’t 
get additional revenue to do that 
there will be a substantial decrease in 
programs or a laying off of people.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Dan Cantner, assistant director West 
Virginia Department of Natural Re- 
sources: “We've frozen hiring, cut 
back on vehicle usage. We no longer 
have funds to staff any new land 
areas we might acquire as gifts. But 
the increase of license sales has kept 
us from curtailing present services.” 


WISCONSIN 
Kent Klepinger, assistant director 
Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources Division of Forestry, Wild- 
life and Recreation: “We anticipated 
and haven't had to retrench... but 
only because we got an increase in 
fees.” 

WYOMING 


Ear] Thomas, assistant director Wyo- 
ming Game and Fish Department: 
“We haven’t cut direct. personnel but 
we're not hiring a lot of new people. 
We have felt inflation principally in 
the areas of construction and capital 
outlay ...such as hatcheries, warden 
stations, district offices, 

patrol cabins, elk fences.” 


©1974 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


G | 
g Taste isn’t everything. Its the only thing. 
<> smoke for pleasure. That's spelled T-A-S-I-E 
That means Winston. Winston won't give you.a new image. 
All Winston will ever give me is taste. 
_ Attaste ‘that svery real. Ifa-cigarette isn’t real, 
7 it isn’t anything, Winston i is for real. 


| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined i ! ng. “tar 13 me, nicotine av. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. , per ci 


FTC Report 


HOLEYWOoOODs 
NEWEST 
AND MOST 
EXCITING 
ATTRACTION 


WSEE OVER SO FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD 
MOVIE AND TELEVISION CARS 


wears OFTHE STARS he oe =e 
SANE AUTCORONVE CSTE ZELS 


A FILA WORLD AUTOMOTIVE 
AON VALDED AT $2,000,000. 


WOPEN ALLYEAR ‘ROUND 


HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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SUZUKI ROTARY 


Continued from page 63 


housing wall. his is more direct than 
Mazda’s side port intake method and 
more efficient at high rpm. 

Although it is made of aluminum, 
the Suzuki rotary engine is no light- 
weight, tipping the scales at 190 
pounds. Total bike weight is 507 
pounds, very close to the Honda 750 
and Kawasaki Z1l—two best-selling 
competitors, both powered by trans- 
verse, four-cylinder engines. 

What’s it like to drive? Unnerving, 
at first. Climbing on one outside of 
Suzuki’s West Coast headquarters, I 
started it with the electric starter and 
was surprised to feel no vibration. Yet 
the tach told me it was idling. 

Merging onto the freeway, I wound 
it out to what I thought was redline. 
Yet, when I glanced at the tach, I 
was already 2000 rpm past the 6000 
rpm redline! It’s the same problem 
you have with Mazdas, which, inci- 
dentally, is why Mazda installed a 
buzzer to warn the over-enthusiastic 
driver. 

The RE 5 feels as though it has a 
very low center of gravity. You can 
switch this bike from one freeway 
lane to another instead of having to 
lean it in a lane change. 

The first riding impression is un- 
canny because, as you suddenly back 
off the throttle, there is no exhaust 
or engine feedback noise, and your 
first instinct suggests that the engine 
has stalled—until you see the tachom- 
eter needle resting at idle speed. It’s 
difficult to determine which gear 
you're in by engine sound alone, but 
light-emitting diodes indicate each 
gear and the neutral position on the 
instrument panel. Very helpful. 

The engine pulls strongly in any 
gear and has tremendous torque. In 
fifth gear, I dropped down to 30 mph 
and encountered no “chugging” or 
“snatch.” However, as you climb past 


4500 rpm, the bike does not build to a 
power peak but begins to flatten out. 
At redline, it has peaked out and the 
160-mph speedometer appears more 
emotional than realistic as the top 
speed is more in the order of 115 
mph. That would seem enough. 

Ironically, the quietness of the en- 
gine makes other drive-train noises 
more noticeable, such as the chain 
which clatters and, at freeway speed, 
is the most noticeable noise. I ap- 
preciated the fact that Suzuki chose a 
wide *4-inch chain instead of the nar- 
rower %-inch chain most bike-makers 
use because of the wider chain’s 
greater strength. 

Gas mileage depends on a lot of 
driver factors. I ranged from first to 
fifth gears, and to speeds up to 105 
mph, and still obtained 43 miles per 
gallon—comparable with a Honda 750. 

Suzuki took a bold step with the 
styling by enclosing all the gauges in 
a pod with a transparent “roll-top” 
canopy. This protects them from the 
elements when you're not riding. The 
speedometer and tach are grouped 
over a panel of warning lamps for 
monitoring oil pressure, oil level, fuel 
level, and other critical areas. 

Suzuki’s price tag of $2475 is very 
close to the more powerful Kawasaki 
Z1 and the Honda 750. But, in the 
market Suzuki is aiming at—the 
bucks-up BMW-Laverda-Moto Guzzi 
crowd, $2500 is not all that much 
money. BMW’s R75/6 costs over 
$2750, Laverda’s double-overhead cam 
1000-ce triple costs well over $3800 
and Moto Guzzi’s V7 Sport Street 
costs $2549. When you are dealing in 
this price range, a few hundred dol- 
lars doesn’t make any difference. 

Will Suzuki suffer the same fate as 
Mazda—a firm crucified by govern- 
ment mileage tests and rumors of reli- 
ability gaps? Not bloody likely. In the 
mileage area, Suzuki's bike has one 
carburetor compared to the four on 


most superbikes, so it should 
be a winner at the pumps. 


“It’s for toads.” 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
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Banks) located 17 miles west of the 
entrance of Cartagena Harbor. Al- 
though the Spanish knew the wreck’s 
exact location, the great depth of the 
water prevented them from salvaging 
the treasure. 


PANAMA 


The San José, a Spanish galleon 


loaded with more than six tons of |, 


gold and 300 tons of silver bullion 
from Peru to Panamé for trans-ship- 
ment to Spain, was wrecked in 1631 
on a reef near the southern tip of Isla 
del Rey in the Bay of Panama. 
Storms broke the ship to pieces and 
she slipped into 60' feet of water. Con- 
temporary salvors, however, recovered 
a large part of her treasure. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


The Nuestra Senora de Guadalupé,\ 


flagship of a fleet sailing from Vera- 
cruz to Spain in 1724, sank in a hurri- 
cane in 200 feet of water off Cape 
Samana on Santo Domingo. None of. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, DISTILLEO 
e on . - — 


mEtt 


AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE EDISON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Christmas, 1882. Three years after he perfects the incandescent light bulb, Edison re-creates his 


the 3% tons of gold and 130 tons of 
silver aboard was ever recovered. 


discovery in miniature and brightens the holidays of countless peo le everywhere. Above is + 
a vintage picture of the very first Christmas tree trimmed with the new invention. 


1882. 
Fdison invents the first 


BAHAMAS 


In 1756, after setting sail from Ha- 
vana for Spain, the Spanish galleon 
Santiago el Grandé was caught in a 
hurricane and dashed to pieces on a 
shoal on the Great Bahamas Bank, 
seven miles southeast from Beak Cay, 
the southernmost cay in the Riding 
Rock chain. Only a small portion of 
the 2% tons of gold and 240 tons of 
silver aboard this ship was recovered 
before sands covered the wreck. 

As the great engineer William Mul- 
holland said, as he released water be- 
ing brought from the Owens Valley to 


Los Angeles, in 1913, “There 
it is, boys. Take it.” 


ANSWERS: 
Super Bowl Trivia 


1-d; 2-a; 3-c Mike Garrett and Roger 


Staubach. Paul Hornung suited up 
for Super Bowl I but did not play; 
4-b; 5-b Miami, 3 times. 


electric Christmas tree lights. 
And Old Crow is 47 years old. 


Those were 
the days when 
people knew 
and appreci- 
ated the gift of 
real Bourbon whiskey. Old 
Crow Bourbon. And youcan . 
know it today. Old Crow is 
the real thing. The original 
sour mash, Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon...mellowed and 
smoothed a full six years in 
the wood. Old Crow. The 
traditional gift since 1835. 
Accept no substitutes. 


Aged 6 years. 


When you give Old Crow, you give a Bourbon tradition. 
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~Golden '& 
Wheels 
Awards 


The new GOLDEN WHEELS AWARDS program 
offers the new car buyer of today an unbiased examina- 
tion of the vehicles that offer excellence in personal 
transportation. 
From the 1975 domestic and import automobile 
market, MOTOR TREND has selected 15 cars that 
qualify as outstanding in any number of five areas: 
ENGINEERING, STYLING, ECONOMY, 
SAFETY and VALUE. Those nominees will 
be voted on by a nationwide panel of 49 
experts...selected to offer their honest 
opinions so we may pass them ‘on to you. 
This balloting will provide win- 
ners and runner-ups in each of the 
five Golden Wheels categories 
...and, the car with the 
highest total point accumula- 
tion will become CAR OF 
THE YEAR. 

This year we'll acknowl- 
edge a ‘Man of the Year’; 
and present the Robert E. 
Petersen and The Milestone 
Awards... meaningful awards that 
are earned by the people, the industry and 
the cars they produce... things that touch us all. 

On January 8 we will announce the GOLDEN 
WHEELS AWARDS. We think it’s about time. 


io & 


the macho’s magazine, 
now belongs to the first family 
of special interest magazines published 
for the on-the-go, in-the-know American men. 
Get in on all the action by adding these 
outstanding Petersen magazines to your monthly reading list: 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE! 


ie ire 


* 


Please Center or O extend my subscription for 1 year to the magazines checked below. 


O AIR PROGRESS- All about building, maintaining 
and flying planes. $7.50* for 12 issues. 


O CAR CRAFT-—The complete drag racing magazine. 
$9* for 12 issues. 


O GUNS & AMMO-First and final authority on all 


types of firearms and shooting sports. $9* for 12 issues. 


Ol HOT ROD-—The world's leading high performance 
_automotive magazine. $9* for 12 issues. 


0 HUNTING-—All hunting. Nothing but the best hunting 
information available. $9* for 12 issues. 


CO MOTOR TREND-Thre car owner's survival manual, 
$7.50* for 12 issues. 


1 MOTORCYCLIST-—Super book for Super-Shoes. 
$7.50* for 12 issues. 


0 PHOTOGRAPHIC-The creative photography “‘how- 
to magazine. $9* for 12 issues. ‘ 


0 SKIN DIVER-—Respected around the world for its 
underwater world expertise. $9* for 12 issues. 


O WHEELS AFIELD—Makes RV ownership and camp- 


ing more rewarding and economical. $9* for 12 issues. 


0 TRUE-tt’s still a real man’s world between the covers 
of the new Petersen’s TRUE! $7* for 12 issues. 


PETERSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY P.O. Box 3299 Los Angeles, CA 90028 


OC Payment enclosed. DC Bill me (U.S. only). 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


*Canada and other countries add $1 (except for TRUE). TRUE is $10 for 12 issues outside the U.S., Pos- 
sessions, Military and Canada. Offer expires April 30, 1975. 
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True Goes Shopping 


Pro Guide Sheath Knife 


The Pro Guide sheath knife, made by 
New England craftsman, may be just 
the thing for the outdoorsman. The 
knife is made from special alloy high- 
carbon steel and it’s guaranteed not to 
rust, pit or corrode. The blade tang has 
a finger groove and serrated spine for 
“close-in” cutting. Other features are 
the safety guard, a leather sheath and a 
non-slip grip behind the laminated wood 
handle. $13 from Imperial Knife Co., 
Dept T, 1776 Broadway, NY, NY 10019 


Baja Camp Furniture 


Strong “steel” furniture, the big full-size 
chair folds into a 22 x 24” x only 2” 
thick package. The bed is 6’-2” long by 
27” wide and folds to only 27” x 28” x 
4”. Both are made of zinc-plated steel 
and the heavy canvas covers are a rich 
blue color. The chair is $10.95 “post- 
paid” and the bed is $19.95 “not-maila- 
ble.” California residents add 6% sales 
tax. From: Dick Cepek, Inc., Dept. T, 
9201 California Ave., South Gate, Calif. 
90280 


Lower-Priced SX-70 Camera 


A less-expensive model of the Polaroid 
SX-70 instant-picture camera is now 
available. The new camera, called the 
Polaroid SX-70 Model 2 Land Camera, 
is functionally identical to the current 
SX-70 camera, incorporating all of the 
same electronic, optical and mechanical 
innovations of the deluxe SX-70. The 
SX-70 Model 2 has a suggested list price 
of $149.95, thirty dollars less than the 
suggested list price of $180, which the 
original SX-70 camera has had since its 
introduction two years ago. Like the de- 
luxe SX-70 camera, the Model 2 is a 
fully automatic, folding single-lens-reflex 
camera which hands the user a develop- 
ing color print only 1.5 seconds after the 
electronic shutter button is pressed. 
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There is nothing to time, nothing to 
peel apart, nothing to throw away. The 
SX-70 Model 2 is different in appear- 
ance from the current SX-70. The Mod- 
el 2 has an ivory-colored plastic body 
covered in a contrasting mahogany-col- 
ored acrylic fiber called Porvair. The 
deluxe SX-70 camera has a_ brushed 
chrome body trimmed with genuine top- 
grain cowhide. The SX-70 Model 2 is 
capable of utilizing all the accessories 
made for the deluxe SX-70, including a 
close-up lens for pictures as close as five 
inches, a tripod mount for time expo- 
sures and a self-timer which allows the 
photographer to get into the picture. 
Polaroid Corporation, Dept. T, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Tite Sqez Wrench Set 

This 22-piece Master Mechanics wrench 
set utilizes a slim Master Ratchet 
wrench in conjunction with hex inserts. 
By squeezing a pair of red neoprene 
covered handles on one end of the 
wrench, the hex socket is rotated. This 
system enables you to work in areas 
where a standard ratchet or socket set 
would be useless. Reversing is accom- 
plished by removing the wrench from 
the nut and rotating 180 degrees. The 
compact 22-piece set comes fully en- 
closed in a simulated grained carrying 
case of durable plastic (actual size: 6-14” 
x 9” x 2”). The entire set weighs just 
under 1-4 lbs., and consists of the fol- 
lowing tools: 1 9/16’ (14mm) Master 
Ratchet; 5 standard hex inserts (4’’, 
5/16", 38”, 7/16” and 4"); 5 metric hex 
inserts (9mm, 10mm, 11mm, 12mm and 
18mm); 6 Allen wrenches; 2 each, slot 
and Phillips head screwdrivers; and a 
universal adapter for all Allen wrenches, 
slot and Phillips head screws. Price of 
the set, $19.95. Duro-Mark, Inc., Dept. 
T, 558 South Rose St., Anaheim, Calif. 
92805 


Diver’s Travel Pack 


Scuba Apollo’s new back pack was de- 
signed with the traveling diver in mind. 
It features a quick release shoulder 
strap, extra heavy-duty non-slip waist 
buckle, comfort contoured back pad, re- 
serve pull rod, and a quick release, pos- 
itive lock stainless steel tank strap. All 
this packs flat in its own carry bag with 
a heavy-duty zipper. Price: $29.95. Con- 
tact: Apollo Sports, 1940 Otter, Anchor- 
age, Alaska 99504 


The man whod rather drive 
a truck than a car. 


He’s got a nose for trucks. 
And a feel for trucks. 
| Most of all, he’s got a head for trucks. 

And he uses them all when he buys his 
Dodge. 

He opens up the hood and takes a long 
hard look inside. This man does a lot of his 
own work. And he wants to be sure he can get 
his hands on things. 

Four-wheel drive. Good. Dodge is 
famous for that. Has been since World War II. 
And this man can make good use of it. For one 
: thing, there’s rarely a day when he does his 

“#8 driving all ona nice paved road. Some days 
there’s no road at all. 
He takes the measure of the 
payload. He’d better. A man who'd 
rather drive a truck than a car 
doesn’t leave his wheels at some ley. 
parking lot all day. He works his : 
truck like he works himself. He § 
spends a big chunk of his 
day in it. He grows attached 
to it almost by the seat of his pants. 

So it counts that the payload is big. It counts 


yi 


that Dodge has the only tailgate that comes off easily. 


" keep an eye out for him. 


! drive a truck than a car. We're 


PV FTI T el proud so many of them would 
rather drive a Dodge. - 


Without a wrench. 

Another thing. This man is rarely a desk 
jockey. If his truck doesn’t work, 
neither does he. 

So he finds a lot of comfort 
in the Electronic Ignition. What it 
does is very simple. It eliminates 
pons and condenser. That means 
ewer tune-ups and surer starts. 

The man who'd rather drive 
a truck than a car has another rare 
characteristic: he doesn’t head for 
the highway to get away from his 
kids. He likes to have them around. ! 
And he'll always be a little bit grateful to Dodge for 
the Club Cab...so he doesn’t have to squeeze 
the family out. 

Next time you're in some J 
spectacular part of this country, | 


The man who’d rather 


Extra care in engineering 
makes a difference. 


“IT’S IMPORTANT TO HAVE A VEHICLE RUN 
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~ FOR US...OUR DELCO BATTERY HAS BEEN RELIABLE 
AND STARTED IN GOOD WEATHER OR BAD.” 


Carl Weil is sold on 
Delco. In fact, he’s so 
proud of the service 
he got from his Delco 
battery he decided to 
tell us about it. 

“We live about an 
hour out of Denver. To 
us, a vehicle that starts 
is very important. And 


our vehicle with a 
Delco battery has given 
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us extremely good 
service.” 

And the Weils put 
their Delco battery 
through some rough 
tests throughout the 
years they had it. 

“We have some pret- 
ty severe weather...it’s 
very important to us to 
be able to get into town 

_Wwhenever we have to 


. . when our son was 
born it was in the win- 
ter... it was important 
to have the battery 
start. And our Delco 
battery did.” 

Service like that is 
what Delco batteries 


. are all about. GM in- 


stalls them in almost 
half the cars and trucks 
built in the U.S. And 


DELCO BATTERIES 


IN MORE CARS, ON MORE CORNERS. 


Delco sure made Carl 
Weil happy. 

“You definitely get 
your money’s worth 
with Delco....” 

Your Delco battery 
may never experience 
a Colorado winter. 

But you will get de- 
pendable starting 
power almost anywhere 
you are. 


TRUE GOES SHOPPING 
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Super Motocross Pants 


These pants give the rider protection 
and comfort. Made of quality leather 
construction, fully lined from hip to cuff 
with 100% nylon. “Quilt”? padded shin 
and knee area with special removable 
plastic knee cushion cups for maximum 
protection. The knee cup floats to fit 
individual’s knee no matter what your 
height, fitting in a zippered knee pocket. 
Cinch belt buckle and buttons for sus- 
penders are standard. Available in black 
leather with red stripe in sizes 28 to 42. 
Priced at $69.95. Top Gear Accessories, 
Dept. T, 2745 E. Huntington Dr., 


“For an amateu 
he’s a whiz. 
How'd he get 
so good ?” 


Whatever practical skills you've been want- 
ing to develop, Audel has comprehensive, 
step-by-step Guides to help you. They show 
you all the professional tricks of the trades 


Duarte, Calif. 91010 


in clearly diagrammed and illustrated “how- 
to” steps. They can save for you, over and 
over. Here are four of Audel’s many fields . 


CARPENTERS AND 
BUILDERS LIBRARY 
1490 pages of the latest in- 
formation on modern con- 
struction in four volumes. 
They cover every phase of 


MASONS AND 

BUILDERS LIBRARY 

Two illustrated yolumes on 
the science of masonry and 
bricklaying. Packed with 
how-to information and direc- 


PLUMBERS AND 
PIPEFITTERS LIBRARY 

A valuable 3-volume guide to 
the principles, methods and 
short cuts of modern plumb- 
ing. Tools, fittings, fixtures, 


MACHINISTS LIBRARY 

Three books covering the en- 
tire field—1216 profusely il- 
lustrated pages on practical 
fundamentals of basic ma- 
chine shop operations, setup 


Fatediilt from foundations tions, rules, processes, defi- installation, drainage, weld- and operation of spot ma- 
to finis ings with easy-to~ 


nitions, formulas, diagrams, ing and much more are all chines, down-to-earth data 
grasp, step-by-step instruc- tables, estimating, A com- covered in these fully illus- °n toolmaking procedures, 
tions... all illustrated with plete and authentic trade ref- trated, easy to understand layouts, Jigs and fixtures, etc, 


.. equally valuable for be- 
ginners and experienced 
men alike. No, 23174—3 Vol- 
umes—$19.50 


SEND NO MONEY—10-day FREE EXAMINATION 


thousands of diagrams, 
charts and photos. No. 23169 
—4 Volumes—$21.25 


volumes. No. 23155—3 Vol- 


erence library. 752 pages. No, 
umes—$15,50 


231852 Volumes — $12.75 


MONEY BACK 
TE Theodore Audel & Co.—Self Improvement Publishers since 1879 6° 3 
GUARAN E | 4300 West 62nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 462 TROIS I 
Please mail me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION the books 1 have checked at | [1 23169 | 


Send no money! We'll send aon any 
EXAM- | right. | agree to mail $3 in 10 days for each set ordered and to further mail | 


AHATION if ba keep vert you may Ys of the purchase price 30 days later, with balance plus shipping costs to 
si payment plan. If not be mailed within another 30 days. | may return the books for refund if not | () 23185 | 
aon pasta Ty) satistied, return them for completely satisfied. 
refund. | Save shipping costs. Check here if you enclose full payment (plus sales 
| tax, if any). We will pay postage charges. You have same return privilege. | [] 23155 | 
VV ————————— | 
THEODORE AUDEL & CO, 31 
Q Division of | Addros: Eyi2al7a | 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc, ci z 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 Ic A, Sy aS (fear SS 4 


Surface Cleaning Tool 


A new tool that is ruggedly built and 
attaches to any \4-inch or 48-inch drill. 
The Whirl Away tool, with its whirling 
hardened steel pointed cutting discs, 
does away with the laborious task of 


sanding, grinding and chipping away 
rust, paint and other unwanted materi- 
als. Saves many hours of labor and 
leaves the finished surface clean. Light- 
weight, portable and requires no mainte- 
nance. Satisfaction is guaranteed. Priced 
at $17.95. K.M.S. Enterprises, Dept. T, 
4 Rambler Court, Willingboro, New Jer- 
sey 08046 Continued on page 91 


“Now, gentlemen, you may be wondering how we 
will raise this badly needed capital . . .” 
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The Ricoh Singlex. 
“At a price that wont turn-off 
the cost minded but serious 
photographer.” Modern Photography 


In recent test reports, the photo experts agreed that the Ricoh Singlex was 
a truly impressive single lens reflex camera. And we quote: 


“The big feature,to my way of thinking, was the performance figures un- 
covered during the lens testing check. The Rikenon lens proved to be as 
apable a performer as those costing much, much more. The lens was 
truly impressive.” Camera 35 


“The lens and camera were sub- 
jected to a variety of field tests, 
including a dusty, dirty sportscar 
hill climb. The camera operated 
without a hitch all day long. Just 
as important, we were able to 
shoot quickly enough to make 
sequence exposures of a single car 
careening through a corner.” 
Modern Photography 


The Ricoh Singlex is a feature packed, 
quality SLR that’s a great value for under 
$200, It accepts hundreds of standard 
screw mount interchangeable lenses and 
accessories. 

We recommend that the lab reports be 
read in their entirety. For reprints 
write to the address below: 


/ Braun North America, Dept. # 74, 55 Cambridge 
Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 02142. A division of 
Phe Gillette Company. 


FREE CATALOG OFFER 


WE PUBLISH THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF SPECIALTY BOOKS 

AVAILABLE 


* AUTOMOTIVE « GUNS 
* PHOTOGRAPHY 

¢ SPORTS * HOBBIES., 

and many more 


If you're 6'3"' or Taller; need 
Sleeve to 38" Necks to 22", 
or Waists to 60"... 
The KING-SIZE Co. Can 
my Fit You in the newest 
/ Fashion Knits . . . Turtle- 
necks, V-Necks, Pull- 
H overs and Cardigans in 
your exact Hard-To-Find 
Size. In the FREE 
KING-SIZE Co. Catalog 
you can choose from 
88 pages of TODAY'S 
ACTION KNITS, new 
i Slacks and Jeans, 
4 | Shirts, Sport Coats and 
j Jackets . . . Everything 
proportioned for Tall 

and Big Men only. 
; pLus 200 Shoes & Boots 
<——_Sizes 10 to16, AAA-EEE For a FREE catalog listing all 
our Specialty Books, send a 


self-addressed stamped 


| Please rush me your new, full-color, Catalog. 


ge Weight____; Shoe Size . ‘ envelope to: 

‘ Address — 

' i State —— (ch aa ‘ PETERSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
H ri HI rer 8490 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, CA. Dept. 301A 

i The KING-SIZE Co. Srocirow mass. $ 
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TRUE GOES SHOPPING 


Continued from page 89 


Self-Contained Dive System 


U.S. Divers has introduced a totally 
self-contained life support system for 
the diver who demands quality and per- 
formance. The UDS-1 system includes 
triple-tanks containing 105 cu. ft. of air 
at 3000 psi, contoured back pack, Aqua- 
Lung regulator, Pro Dive depth gauge 
and a completely new J reserve valve 
mechanism. Complete UDS-1 unit costs 
$499. Contact: U.S. Divers, 3323 W. 
Warner Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 92702 


Multi-Use Torch 


This torch has one valve at torch grip 
for easy “up-front” flame control and a 
second valve at cylinder head for pos- 
itive on-off fuel control. A 4-foot hose 
takes fuel cylinder out of your hand 
and away from hot work area. Flexible 
hose with lightweight molded grip re- 
duces fatigue, lets you work in hard-to- 
reach places. Takes any standard 14 oz. 
propane cylinder or new high temp 
MAPP gas. Wire legs hold fuel cylinder 
upright or hook onto ladder, work 
bench, door knob, etc., for maximum 
freedom in use. Flexi-Fire uses new met- 
ric threads. Each unit includes a brass 
adaptor to accommodate tips with 
standard threads. Can be used for auto 
body repair, loosening mufflers or tail 
pipes, soldering electrical parts, radia- 
tors, copper tubing, thawing frozen 
pipes, removing paint, etc. Price: $15.95. 
Cleanweld Products, Inc., Dept. T, 4000 


E. Medford Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90063 


AN EXPERT ANSWERS 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


ABOUT MUSCLES 


Our files show that thousands of readers like yourself 
want to build bulging muscles and achieve real physical 
power like their favorite athletic champions. How to go about 
it? We decided to ask an expert, Dave Prowse, 3-times British 
Weightlifting champion and leading fitness expert. Here are 


his answers. 


What does it take to build 
* muscles? 


A Basically, it takes exercise. 
* Almost any exercise will help 
to develop at least some of your 
muscles if you keep at it long 
enough and hard enough. 


Q Isn't there an easier way? 
. 


Yes. There is one outstand- 

* ingly effective training method 

that is also fast and easy —the one 

I use and recommend—the new 
Bullworker system. 


Q What's that? 


The Bullworker is a revolu- 
* tionary new muscle-building 
exerciser based on Isometrics, the 
science that increases strength up 
to four times faster than conven- 
tional methods. In my opinion, it’s 
the most advanced training system 
in the world today. Many lead- 
ing athletes use it: World-famous 
Heavyweight Boxer Muhammad 
Ali, World Heavyweight Judo 
Champion Wim Ruska, and Cyc- 
ling Champion Eddy Merckx, to 
name only a few. 


Q How long does Bullworker 
" training take? 


Jack Barclay, 
junior Mr, Europe 
shows the kind of 
results he achieved 
with Isometric 
Bullworker training. 


A Bullworker provides absolute- 
* ly the fastest kind of exercise 
possible. In fact, an introduction 
training program takes only 70 
seconds a day. No other system — 
weightlifting, pulleys, or strenuous 
calisthenics—can give you results 
so quickly and easily. On the con- 
trary, many old-fashioned meth- 
ods take hours of sweaty, boring 
work each day...and it’s often 
months before you begin to see 
improvements. Busy professional 
athletes and champions don’t have 
time for that. Nobody does. 


Q How long does it take before 
* you begin getting results? 


A With the Bullworker, you can 

« actually begin to see and 
measure the positive results right 
from the very first day! Thanks to 
a built-in measuring device called 
the Powermeter. After every ex- 
ercise you just check the reading 
to see exactly how much your 
Strength has increased from the 
day before. There’s no guesswork 
involved. Isometric Bullworker 
training can increase your power 
at the amazing rate of up to 4% 
per week! That means a 50% in- 
crease in strength in the first three 
months alone. And I’ve known 
many young men who have gone 
on to double and even triple their 
Strength, 


Q What do those figures mean in 
« visual terms? 


A They mean that in as little as 
* 14 days you can actually begin 
to see muscle growth in a mirior 
and verify it with a tape measure. 
Every week thereafter brings ever 
faster growth. 


Built-in Powermeter 
You can actually measure your 
musclepower g-r-0-w-i-n-g 
from the very first day. 


Q But to get such impressive re- 
* sults, don’t you have to work 
very hard? 
A Absolutely not. That’s the 
* outstanding advantage of Iso- 
metric training... it’s so amazingly 
easy! Each “Static-power’’ Iso- 
metric exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds, and you barely have to 
move. It’s not even necessary to 
disrobe. The Bullworker is so light 
and compact, it can be used at 
home, in the office, anywhere... 
even while watching TV! It's a 
great improvement over bulky, ex- 
pensive weights, bicycle machines, 
pulleys, etc. 


Dave Prowse, 3-time 
British Weightlifting 
champion, demonstrates 
a super-effective 
7-second exercise for 
building powerful 
biceps ... using the 


new Bullworker with 
built-in powermeter. 


Q Can Bullworker training even 
« develop bodies which are weak 
and skinny, or fat and flabby? 


A Definitely! It’s been proven by 
* thousands of men of every 
shape, size and age all over the 
world. Bullworker training helps 
transform weak, thin arms into rip- 
pling, muscular pillars of strength, 
build broad, powerful shoulders, 
turn flat, shallow chests into deep, 
manly ones, forge loose stomach 
flab into steel-hard, well-defined 
muscle... build that “V” shape of 
a real athlete, develop sturdy, con- 
toured thighs and calves....And 
all this in record time! 

What's more, I've known 
skinny, shy fellows who, after just 
a few short weeks with Bullworker, 
turned into real go-getters... every 
inch a man... bowling girls over 
with their dynamism, confidence, 
and new found power! You really 
have to see the remarkable effects 
of Bullworker for yourself to be- 
lieve them! 


How can our readers find out 

* more about the Bullworker, 

perhaps actually try it for them- 
selves? 


I understand that the Bull- 
* worker distributor in the USA 
is now making it available—free 
—on a two week home-trial basis 
in order to introduce it to the gen- 
eral public. If your readers are in- 
terested in developing their bodies, 
in building muscles and strength 
faster than ever before possible, 
I suggest that they contact the US 
distributor for fult details. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE, 


201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 144 
1 BULLWORKER SERVICE 1 
| Dept. BW1682 | 
I FR E E 201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 i 
I Please send me my FREE full color brochure i 
BOOKLET about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 
salesman will visit. 1 
| se 1 
i ENCE Name at Age I 
: please prin 
1 Bsvarsl Street I 
: City : 
'] State I 
L Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet. J 
= ee eo oe ew ee ee eee eee eT eee ee 
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COOPER ON 
HANDGUNS 


eae 


cont cette 


How They Operate: 
How To Shoot Them: 


How To Select Them: 


Special Reports: : 


Jeff Cooper, foremost authority on every 
aspect of the handgun has drawn upon 
many years of knowledge, experience, 
and expertise to produce his latest and 
most comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject: COOPER ON HANDGUNS. 

In 256 pages, he covers everything from 
target pistols to military sidearms to 
personal defense weapons. You'll find 
expert opinion and in-depth analysis 
plus a directory of gun manufacturers 
and a catalog section that includes most 
American and foreign handguns. You'll 
also find Cooper's personal recommen- 
dations for the selection, use and main- 
tenance of these guns, along with his 
instructions on improving your pro- 
ficiency whether hunting, target shoot- 
ing, or just plinking. 

In addition to background discussion on 
the history and development of hand- 
guns in general, special reports are de- 
voted to a number of the most popular 
models including: .45’s, Lugers, Mag- 
nums, various “Peacemakers” and many 
more. 

COOPER ON HANDGUNS is the per- 
fect addition to any gun library. Order 
your copy now! 


only $4.95 


Calif. residents only add 6% sales tax Allow 4-6 wks. for delivery. 


To get your copy of Petersen's 


COOPER ON 
HANDGUNS 


Send $4.95 (plus 50¢ shipping) to: 


Petersen Publishing Co. 
Customer Service Dept. 
6725 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 


Be Sure to include your printed return address 


Calif, residents only add 6% sales tax. Allow 4-6 wks. for delivery, 
For a FREE catalog of other Specialty Books, send a stamped sell 
addressed envelope to Petersen Publishing Co.. Dept. 30) 


TRUE/JANUARY 1975 


True Quiz 


FAMOUS GAMBLERS 


Gamblers are reputed to be mixed-up characters. The ones listed below certainly are. 
Some of them—like Damon Runyon’s Sky Masterson—went for cards and dice. Others 
risked their necks for money or glory, taking chances when the odds were bad and 
paying the price. 


After you have unscrambled the names of these famous chance takers, fill in the appro- 
priate numbered square below and you'll have the answer to every poker player's 
dream. 

DROSSITANLRTENH 


ARIOLLMASMIL 


4. 


NIVELEEVEKLE 


Se re are eo 


BYGISOBRBG 


OT 


MYRETSKNSOSA 


As 


REKINHEKTGCE 


te Ss 


A POKER PLAYER’S DREAM 


SUPER BOWL TRIVIA 


No prizes for knowing the answers, but if you can come up with them, it 
ought to be good for a couple of winning bar bets. Number 3, incidentally, 
is a bit tricky. Answers on Page 83. 


1. Who named the Super Bowl? 2. The final score of Super Bow! VIIT was: 


a. Pete Rozelle a. Miami 24 Minnesota 7 
b. Jim Murray b. Miami 27 Minnesota 7 
c. Vince Lombardi ec. Miami 24 Minnesota 10 
d. Sharon Hunt d. Miami 27 Minnesota 10 
3. How many Heismann award winners have played in Super Bowls? 
a. None 
b. One 
c. Two 


d. Three 
. In Super Bow! VIII, Miami’s touchdowns were scored by: 
a. Warfield and Csonka 
b. Csonka and Kiick 
c. Kiick and Morris 
d. Morris and Warfield 
. After eight Super Bowls, which team has appeared the most times? 
a. Green Bay 
b. Miami 
c. Minnesota 
d. Baltimore 


— 


o 


If you would like to win a TRUE tee shirt, fill out the blanks and mail to TRUE, 
Puzzle Department, 8490 Sunset Boulevard, L.A., 90069. Twenty winners will be drawn 
from the correct entries which must be postmarked before February 1, 1975. 


Disclaimer: Petersen Publishing Co. employees and their families are not eligible to enter this 
contest which is open to residents of the continental United States and Hawaii. The contest is void 
in Canada and in those states where prohibited by law. No purchase is required. 


YOU ASKED 
FOR IT! 


POPULAR DEMAND! 


If you missed it the first time—here’s your 
chance to get this fact-filled showcase of 
both domestic and imported pickups and 
vans—complete with literally hundreds 
of performance tips, modification how-to's 
and customizing secrets to help every own- 
er convert his vehicle into a real winner on 
the street or strip! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU’LL GET! 


@ Domestic Vans @ Mini-truck Imports 
@ Trucks and Sedan Deliveries 
@ £/ Camino and Ranchero 
@ Engine Swapping @ Tune-up Tricks 
@ Painting and Trimming Tricks 
@ Off-road Racing and Baja 
Racing Mini-Pickups 
@ Buyer's Guide complete with 
Wheels, Tires and Accessories 


192 Pages, Only $2.00 
(plus 35¢ shipping cost) 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


PETERSEN PUBLISHING co. 
Customer Service Dept 
6725 Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 
Send me copies of The Complete Book of 
Pickups & Vans @ $2.35 each 
{includes 35¢ postage & handling. Calif residents only 
add 6% sales tax. Allow 4-6 wks for delivery) 
My full payment is enclosed 

(This is your mailing label. Print in ink) 


PETERSEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Customer Service Dept. 

6725 Sunset Bivd.. 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 


SEND TO 
Name 
Street 
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1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
! 
! 
1 
I 
1 
i 
1 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
I 
! 
! 
1 
1 
I 
1 
i 
1 
City _ ; 
I 
1 
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BUILD THESE 
BEAUTIFUL 


CLOCKS 


Now at big savings: 
Send just $1 for plans 
& instructions to build 
choice of: (A) Grand- 
father (B) Steeple (C) ? 
Grandmother plus  information- 
packed ad | of movements, 
dials, parts & kits to build these 
& 16 other fine clocks. All 3 plans $2.50. 
Catalog alone—25¢. 


1 MASON & SULLIVAN CO. 


Dept. TRU, Osterville, Mass. 02655 


LEARN 


MEAT CUTTING 


Train quickly in 8 short weeks at Toledo 
for a bright ars with security Aor the vital 
meat busine: fall- a 

HAVEA PROFITABLE MARKET ¢ OF ‘OUR 
OWN! Time Rerpene plan available. Diplo- 
= given. Job 


elp. thousands of sac- 

seful graduates. oue: 52nd GoM Send 

NOW for big. new iustrated FREE cat: obligation. 

GA. panated: NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT PéuTTING No. 0197T 
Dept. T-9} Toledo, Ohio 43604 


Self-improvement begins 
with self-expression . .. 
saying what you think and 
feel in words that stimu- 
late, motivate, inspire. 
We've created a unique test 


APTITUDE Med aun 
TEST rite protesstonaiy. 


Send for FREE Writing Aptitude Test today. 
No obligation. Writers Institute, Dept. 52-01-5, 
100 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 


BASEMENT TOILET 


Flushes up to existing sewer or sep- 
tic tank by powerful, self-contained 
pump operated by normal water pres- 
sure. No digging up floors. Clog 
resistant, easily installed. Make base- 
ment into game room, den, apartment 
with private bath. Financing available. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Write for free catalog. 


DOSS, Dept. 5-32 , Box 10947, Houston, Tex. 77018 


Knowing the 


means MONEY to YOU. Today, it pays to know the 
“rules —the LAW. Basic principles explained, illus- 
trated by authoritative texts, study aids, self-tests, etc 
(Not a correspondence course.) Send for interesting 
FREE booklet, ‘The People vs. YOU" and full details 
No obligation 

BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW Dept. 181 

209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 60601 


WRITING 


— 


‘Dealens 
. Se Wanted 
Send for FREE Catalog™s.. 
white's electronics, inc. 
Dept. TB5A 
1011 PleasantValleyRd_ __ _Phone 
Sweet Home. Oregén 97386 (503) 367-213 


Easy home study course prepares men and women 
for the exciting and rewarding bartender profes- 
sion. SEND NOW FOR FREE DETAILS about 
course, and diptoma, No salesman will call 


UNIVERSAL ACADEMY OF BARTENDING 
-A Home Study School - 
Dept. 6, Box 8180, Universal City, Calif. 91608 


A Complete Guide to 
AUTO SPRAY PAINTING 


professionally written to let you do 


the perfect job every time. 
For information send 25c to: 
43, 1820 - 14th AVENUE N.E. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA T2E 1G6 


PETERSEN'S 


GUIDEBOOK to 


KNIVES 


AND EDGED 
WEAPONS 


GUIDEBOOK to 35 


KNIVES = 


& EDGED WEAPONS 


a cavalcade of custom culiers 
atw koilematers 2 old masters 


special teats 
the ing Jonas buitemekers 


callectog: swords, bayonets, 


A lemahawks. the Mar! 

8 survey ot taciorg blades: 
shoxtt kalers, telding hewters, 
pocket kuves 


The renewed interest in the knife has 
brought about our latest and most com- 
plete book on this subject: the GUNS & 
AMMO GUIDEBOOK TO KNIVES & EDGED 
WEAPONS. Its 224 fully illustrated pages 
cover everything from pocketknives to 
tomahawks. 

Many of the most respected manufac- 
turers are profiled in depth, along with a 
special feature on the top Texas knife- 
makers. You will find fascinating articles 
on the Bowie knife, Marble knives, Ameri- 
can swords, bayonets, and many unusual 
edged weapons. Also contains features 
on knife throwing, camp axes and field 
knives and much, much more! 


only$4.95 


(plus 50* shipping Cost) 
@ OR PICK ONE UP AT YOUR LOGAL NEWSSTAND © 


PETERSEN PUBLISHING CO., Customer Service Dept. 
8490 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Send me copies of GUNS & AMMO GUIDE- 
BOOK TO KNIVES & EDGED WEAPONS (0612) @ $5.45 
each (includes 50¢ shipping cost). Full payment 
closed 


15 efi- 


Calif. residents only, add 5% sales tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery). 


(This 1s your mailing label Print legibly in ink.) 


PETERSEN PUBLISHING CO. Customer Service 
8490 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 175TR 


SEND TO 
Name. 


Address 


For a FREE catalog of other Specialty Books, send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Petersen Publishing Co., Dept. 301 
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| FREE <Aéaton | 
| CATALOG OFFER | 


! Send me your fully illustrated | 
| color catalog of the complete 
line of Kirsten pipes and 
accessories. 


cc ee ee oe 


a 


/ 
| $10°° 


postpaid 


Kite 
PIPE CO., INC. 


P.O, Box 70526 TM-1 
Seattle, WA 98107 


shippin; 


sharp. Use for target throwing. open, 

feel of FINE quality. IF BROKEN WITHIN 10 YEARS WE WILL REPLACE 

AT NO CHARGE. Usa 30 days at our risk. Money back if not pleased. Send $2.75 plus 25¢ 
E ORDER NOW ! United Knife Co., 

60620, Est. 1936. Mail Orders Only. 


PERSONAL SELF-PROTECTION 


Onn 
GUARDIAN 


Defend yourself \ 
against attackerswith “SS = 
this high quality non-lethal Tear Gas 
Protector. Fires 7 rounds in seconds. 
Solid metal construction. No Federal 
Firearms License necessary. Don't be 
confused by cheap plastic imitations 
that may misfire or jam 
GUARDIAN 
DEPT? TL-1 


INO COD 5 PLEAS) 

, ADD $5.00 FOR 

10 ROUNDS & 
HOLSTER 


*BOX A+ LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 11101 


NOW! GET 
3 REAL OLD 
U.S. COINS- “Only*L 


YOU GET 2 PRE-1938 BUFFALO 
NICKELS AND A PRE-1908 
INDIAN HEAD PENNY 


(One set to a customer.) These 
scarce coins offered to get your 
name for our mailing list. You will 
also receive a copy of the most won- 
derful catalog of coin offers in America. Send $1, 
name, address, zip to: Littleton Coin Co., Dept. SxX-4, 
Littleton, New Hampshire 03561, 


NEW—original design—first time offered. Opens 
instantly, Automatically locks into position. To 

. close simply press aM, in handle. Has 
unusual sure-grip finger grooves, fits 
hand snugly—won't slip. Safety finger 
Wh guard. Jet black handle richly trimmed 
with HEAVY CHROME. Ideal for 
BORO, fishing & all around use. Mirror pol- 
ished imported stainless steel blade is tough and 
5" closed. Has that eood 


LBL-3534 S. Western, Chicago, Hl. 


Be A _OUNW-PRO 4 


* Learn at Home, Spare-Time 


is 
\ I BECOME ‘TRE 
AN EXPERT! KNOW- i 


* Gun Repair, Customizing, 

Accurizing = Modern & (= 

Black Powder Ballistics 

» Reloading, Custom-Ammo 

Making « Stock Carving 

Design, Checheting, a 

+ Firearms Importing | GUN- 

uch, Much PRO 

More FIRST. ONLY \ Book 
COURSE OF ITS 

158 KIND! 


pale hip, de 

ified sales advisory persone) 
Fed. Gun Laws permit licensed trainees to 
sell arms. amme without inventory. Order 
for others on cost plus basis. Save up ta 50% 
and more on fine guns, accessories, gun 
emith su wphies! Start your ‘own business; of 
fora pay “Gun Pro” Career 
gun shops, spurts 
ns We show you the way! 

North American Schoo! “at under 18 request Youth Plan) 

of Firearms, 4500Campus Dr Dept LBOC Ne ewport Beach, CA 97653 


Rust) ne your tree "Gun-Pro” Career Kit. 


WANE AGE 


ADDRESS 


GAMBLER HAT .. . very sharp looking in lustrous 
finish high quality wool felt. The modern styling 
is accented by rugged leather-like hat band and its 
brass studs and decorative feather. 3%” rolled 
brim. Buffalo brn. or blk. Sizes 634 to 75%. $9.95 
Add ‘41 handling chg. Free catalog 

Western Brands 


| Ourpoor Wor" 


PHONE 303: 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


Division of 
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-FREE 


Featuring new, ex- 

citing vegetable and 
flower varieties for 
the home gardener. 


The new 164-page Burpee Garden Catalog 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, 
and garden aids, Plus many helpful hints 
from Burpee's horticulture experts on how 
to have a better, more productive garden. 
Send for your free copy of Burpee’s Cata- 
log today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 5925 Burpee Bidg..Warminster, 
PA 18974; of Clinton, 1A 52732: or Riverside, CA 92502 


(Please write to nearest address) 
eeeeceseoeosceceesseeeeovesce 


@ TRICOT STRIDERS. 
100% nylon tricot Under 
shorts with side cleft 
for easy stride. Low 
cut for wear under 
ieans. Tapered leg, 
fast drying. Old 
Gold, Beige, Lt. 


or White, 

waist sizes. 

3 for 10.40 

shipping each order, 
Send 50c Sins for 


COLOR 
ALOG of 


PARR OF ARIZONA 


BOX 294 


Dept. 7 
PHOENIX, 35001 


MARKET PLACE 


iFor 0 od-rotes wrile Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 

oe NEVER BEFORE SO MUCH for so little. Buy necessi- 
ties below wholesale! Particulars Free, Write: Warmer, 

Room CO-136-EC, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, Til. 60626. 
BARTENDERS’ BASIC GUIDE—perfection at home or res- 
taurant popular cocktail recipes. serving tips, proper 
¢ y Back Guarantee, Send 
Main &t., Buffalo, 


2 
dana: BURGLARY PROTECTION FOR PEN- 
NIES.” Information $2.00 (refundable), MicNor Enter- 

prises, 6272-B West North Ave,, Chicago 60639. 
TAPES. RECORDERS. SOUND EQUIPMENT. Discounts! 
Catalog $1.00. Tower, No. 33098, Washington 20028. ___ 
MAILORDER INTEREST? © Mailorder Magazines $1.00. 
Records. 1008B Dawn, Bakersfield. CA 93307. 
CRIME FIGHTERS! Police-Detectives-Investigators-Infor- 
mation $1,00 (refundable). Don-Q, Box 548-C, Seattle, 
Washington 98111. 
ok PROVEN SUCCESS TECHNIQUES. Free brochure. 

Kennedy Enterprises, Box 8735-T. Honolulu, HT 96815. 

OF INTEREST TO MEN 
ARMED GUARD VETERANS Kelive Convoy Days, Nor- 
mandy, Murmansk. Read “Finished with Engine’ written 
hy a wartime mate. Vantage Press, 516 West 34 St.. New 
York City 10001. $5.95 
EDUCATION—HOME STUDY 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 
Lves. Box 8180-C, Universal City, Calif. 91608. 
REAL ESTATE 

* | FREE CATALOG! PHOTOS! Coast to coast farms, 

business, retirement, investment. All types, sizes, 
prices, Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, Inc., 1228 N. Hayes- 
TI. Oak Park, Hl. 60302 (Phone: 312-287-1300). 
$1.00 ACRE! USA AND CANADA. Lists, photographs 
mailed, Government Lands, 220-T Delaware, Buffalo, New 
York 14202. 
ok NEW . FREE SPRING CATALOG! Over 2,500 top 
values in 40 stales coast lo coast! United Farm “Agency, 
612-TM West 47th St., Kansas City, Mo, 64112. 


HOBBIES 
ok COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50c, Box 387, 
Baldwin, N.Y. 510, 


TRVENTTORS WANTED 
CASH-ROYALTIES for patented, unpatented inventions. 
Global Marketing Service, 2354-M Telegraph, Oakland, 
California 94612. 

* FREE! DIRECTORY OF 500 CORPORATIONS Seck- 

ing New Prdoucts. For information on Development, 
Sale, Licensing of your new product idea, write for Free 
“Invention Kit No. A-26."" Raymond Lee Organization, 230 
Park Avenue, New_York, N.Y. 10017. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

se HOME IMPORT Mail Order Business. Start without 
capital. Free Report, Mellinger, Dept. A1761, Wood- 
land Hills, California 91364. 
1 MADE $40.000.00 YEAR by Mailorder! Helped others 
muke money! Free Proof, Torrey, Box 318-MTA, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 48197. 


______ MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
tk WORLD'S LEADING CONTEST MAGAZINE, 50c. 
Prizewinner, 1315 Central, St. Petersburg. Fla. 33705, 
EARN AT HOME ADDRESSING — mailing high profit 
paying circulars! Details 25c. Wright, 130 West 42nd, 
2£1305-QM, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
FANTASTIC MONEYMAKING PLANS, Proven Results, 
Work from Home. Free Details. Write: Moneymakers, Box 
$8, Station “‘O"’, Toronto, Canada. 
$300.00 WEEKLY POSSIG TE ater envelopes. Start 
Immediately! Detatls .00 (refundable). Royal-QM7, Box 
26643. Los Angeles § Ror 


SALESMEN WANTED 
ye EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent ac- 
counts. No collecting or investment, Metropolitan Fi- 
nanee, 1129 West 41st, Kansas City, Missouri. 
——____SLEEP_ LEARNING—HYPNOTISM___ 
SLEEP- LEARNING—HYENOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington. 
ae FREE FASCINATING HYFNOSI5. INFORMATION: 
DLM'T, Box 487, Anaheim, CA 9230: 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Tilustrated Details: Pow- 
ers, 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, CA 91605. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 
oe “SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING” tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 
profits, includes copy-hints plus where to place your ads 
and why—and much more. $2.00 postpaid. Refundable Free 
Details about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer."' Write 


5. Omessi, Dept. SO-T1, Classified, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street. Chicago, Mlinois 60611. 


REMEMBER 

3 RADIO? : 
7. Relive those bygone years with recordings of Vem 
ay, actual broadcasts from the “Golden Age of OTP, 
ed Radio," Complete programs from the 1930's a4); 
YL and 40's. ANY show you can remember the Sof 

es comedies. dramas, whodunnits, soap operas, bit ) it 

/, band remotes, and those great kid shows you pea 


used to listen to. THOUSANDS of different 
titles are available, meluding YOUR old favor 
ite. For a FREE CATALOGUE anda FREE LP 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD that will being 
back many memories. write to 
RADIO YESTERYEAR 
BOX H&6 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NY, 10520 


GUARANTEED 
10 YEARS 


[~~ ENJOY WINNING” 
AT THE DICE TABLES | 


| Make Dough... Like a “PRO” | 
in all Legalized Casinos 
| Double-Y our-Money-Back-Guarantee! | 
Place only 5 bets. All numbers are in your fayor... 
| inctudino 7... 2.3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12... | 
You win every roll! | 
| “Free Details.” M. C. CORBIN CO. Dept. TRI 
L_ P.O. Box 869, Radio City Sta., N.Y. 10019__ _} 


Heat! ae a Motorcycle Mechanic 
e@ Make good money in cycle shop or start home business. , 


"SEND Special cycle tools and test instruments included. 
FREE 


1 FOR 
* CAREER KIT 


- Aadeeng—__—_______# 

oye a Zip ! 
NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MOTORCYCLE REPAIR : 
A500 Campus Dept. LBOC4 = Newporl Beach. CA 92663» 4 


in ; 
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Powerful electronic detector Uf. ° 
finds burred gold, silver coins, —~ ‘A 
etc, Write or call for free ws Aig 
catalog. Dealer inquiries A 

Financing Available 
Phone day - night (713) 682-2728 


RELCO, dept.p090 


BIG DISCOUNTS on 
aquarium and tropical 


fish supplies. 


Unconditional money back guarantee. Brand 
names on all items. Books, foods, filters, heaters, 
ornaments, pumps, remedies, etc. Shop from 
large warehouse inventory and SAVE MONEY. 
Send $1.00 for illustrated catalog. Refundable 


with order. 
NATIONAL AQUARIUM 


DISCOUNT CORP., Dept 2 
P.0.Box 526, Belpre, 0.45714 


SECRET LOANS! 


Borrow by mail in absolute privacy. Up to 
$3000 from reputable company —founded 
1897. No interviews. No co-signers. No mort- 
gages, For full details write: 


oral Dial Finance, Dept. 3819 


I 340 S.W. 8th St., Des Moines, lowa 50309 


about Agricultural and Com: 
mercial Blasting, Land 
clearing, Somb-disposal, 
étc. Ideal for farmers, 
contractors, construction 
workers, property owners. 
Study at home in your 
spare time if you qualify, 
Send 25¢ for enroliment 
details to: 


EXPLOSIVES TRAINING INSTITUTE 
P.O, Box 5411, Sarasota, Florida 33579 


1975 Edition - $2.00 Pre-Pd 
— 3rd, Cl, Mall 
MACHINE GUNS 

MACHINE GUNS 


FOR SALE TO SHOOTER OR COLLECTOR 
16s, BARS, Lewis Guns, 


Thompsons, Schmeisers, Stens, M 
Maxims, Spandaus, MG-34s and 42s, Brownings, Colts, 
Winchesters and many others. All Federally Registered and 


transferable, Send $2.00 for jarge 1975 illustrated informative 
brochure listing guns, prices, laws, and facts of interest 

J. CURTIS EARL 
Dept. “TM", 5512 No. Sixth St, Phoenix, Az. 85012 


The knife for hunting, fist 
ing and all around use 
Mirror polished, imported 
stainless steel blade honed 
to a razor’s edge, Rugged 
Opens with flick of finger 
Locks into position, Blade will not 

close when in use. Press bulton in handle 
lo close. Safety finger guard. Sure-grip handle 


Balanced for tarwet throwing, IF BROKEN WITHIN 10 YEARS WE WILL 
REPLACE AT NO CHARGE! Use 30 days, Money back if not pleased. Special 
Je Sale, REGULAR PRICE $2.75, Send $2.76 & receive 2 knives, Add 22¢ 
postage, handling. Remit TOTAL $2.98 for 2 knives. ORDER NOW! Midwest Knife Co,, 
9043 5. Western, Dept. DAS.3734 


Chicago, (11, 60620. Established 1936, Mail Orders only, 


WORTH $5.00 AT CATALOG PRICES! 


Get this incredible collection of genuine post- 
age stamps from 77 DIFF. COUNTRIES! Ex- 
oticlands from Afghanistan to Zambia, North 
Pole to South Pole, British, French, Portu- 
guese Colonies. Old 19th Century Stamps. 
New Issues, Airmails, Commemoratives, Moon 
and Quter Space stamps, plus many more — 
Catalog Price Over $5.00. Also, other excit- 
ing stamps to examine Free. Buy any or none, 
return balance, cancel service anytime — but 
this valuable collection (plus Wonderful Itlus- 
trated Catalog) are yours to keep. 
Send only 10¢ — TODAY! 


H.E. HARRIS, Dept. H-49, Boston, Mass, 02117 


Complete 
Instructions 


ar Rifled Barrel 
c 


= / All Holes 
ae Drilled & 


ae «! Tapped 
(xe 2 


Fully Shaped 

&.90% 

Inletted 
Complete with all parts needed to make a | 
handsome, fully shootable Colonial Pistol. | 
Octagonal, .45 cal. rifled barrel, front and 
rear sights. Percussion models from $24.95 
plus $1.25 shipping, Flintlock models avail- | 
able. Rifle kits available from $68.95 
Please send FREE brochure on CVA Kits. En- | 
closed is a self-addressed, stamped envelope. | 
77? ——————e | 
EES —<—$— 
Clip Sate i | 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY ARMS, INC. 
+ Dept. T Saybrook Rd. 
Haddam, Conn. 06438 


TIVE TRAINING 


cosy home study course prepores men 
ond women forthe exciting ond reward- 
ing investigation profession. SEND NOW 
FOR FREE DETAILS about course, lapel 
pin ond diploma, No salesman will call, 
G.l. Approved for veterans training 


UNIVERSAL DETECTIVES 73%, 


Learn LANDSCAPING 


TRAIN AT HOME for exciting hobby or career, Start your 
own spare or full time Contracting business, work @ 

in Garden/ Nursery field, or landscape your own 
property — we show you how. FREE BOOK 
LET describes opportunities, No salesman, 
LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS & 
Dept. A-753 = 
2251 Barry Ave., YA 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 ~— 


Locate from a LONG DISTANCE! 
with Ultra-Sensitive D/RECT/ONAL Locator 
SEND FoR FREE inFORMATIVE BROCHURE 
=’? RESEARCH PRODUCTS 
” pox EEZEEBAG) TAMPA, FLORIDA 33611 


SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 


L$ 


HERE are some things that can 

not be generally told—shings you 
ought to know. Great truths are dan- 
gerous to some—but factors for per- 
sonal power and accomplishment in 
the hands of those who understand 
them. Behind the tales of the miracles 
and mysteries of the ancients, lie cen- 
turies of their secret probing into na- 
ture’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man's mind, 
and the mastery of life's problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid 
their destruction by mass feat and ig- 
norance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and 
women who privately use them in their 
homes today. 


THIS BOOK FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their 
archives for centuries. They now invite you 
to share the practical helpfulness of their 
teachings. Write today for a free copy of the 
book, “The Mastery of Life.” Within its 
pages may lie a new life of opportunity for 
you. Address: Scribe H.D.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 


San Jose California 95114, U.S.A. 

pom SEND THIS COUPON =F] 

| Scribe H.D.Z. | 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) | 
an Jose, California ll 

| San Jose, California 95114 

I Please send me the free book, The Mastery of | 

l Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 

| faculties and powers of mind. | 
Names s webs eadeaviesecas Pile siren aate Carats crs l 

| 

j Address....s.2-sseesecsesess | 
Gitysnc tenes caper cs Gen ome saints Supe Be geN | 

| 

L PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE | 
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Strange But True 


He Executed 38 Million People—Over a Thorn! 


Who was the bloodiest murderer of all time? Hitler, Caligula, 
Ghengis Khan? Wrong! The blood-thirsty monster claiming this 
dubious distinction was a Chinese named Chang Hsien-Chung. 

Chang lived in the early part of the 17th Century and started 
his career as a ferocious bandit leader. Death and desolation be- 
came his trademark. After pillaging a village, his horde put every 
living thing to death—men, women, children, as well as dogs. 

In 1643, Chang became a full time war-lord, at the head of an 
army of nearly half-a-million soldiers. He became absolute ruler 
of Szechuan, China’s largest province. He celebrated the event by 
executing 600,000 people and changing his capitol city, Chengtu, 
into a ghost town. One afternoon, Chang thought of a problem: 
“What if my men become more interested in their families than 
obeying my orders?” He solved this problem by ordering every 
army wife, daughter, and sister killed immediately. Over a million 
women were killed by the execution squads. 

But Chang topped even this insane achievement. One afternoon, 
he casually sat down on a thorny flower left accidentally on the 
cushion of his chair. Not so casually he sprang up, filled with a 
black rage and screamed in anger, “Everyone is to be killed!” 

His execution squads launched an effective massacre. In two 
years, they killed 38,000,000 persons in Szechuan province! Chang 
destroyed every house, burned every building, killed every animal 
and murdered every person under his rule! 

Chang ruled five years in all before the Manchu emperor's 
army killed him in battle. During Chang’s rein of five years—the 
maddest slaughter in history—he had murdered over 40,000,000! 


Adam’s Peak—Holier Than Thou 


The holiest place in the world is the top of Adam’s Peak in 
south-central Ceylon. The mountain is completely surrounded by 
dense jungle and the peak is constantly clothed in gray clouds. 
Why is it so holy? Because it is the only place where four major 
religions come in contact and, moreover, agree that the place is 
indeed sacred. In the rock, on the summit, is a depression that 
looks like a huge, giant footprint. The Hindus believe it was made 
by snake-haired Shiva. Moslems say it was made by the first 
man—Adam—after he was tossed out of Eden, Buddhists believe 
it was made by the great Gautama during his travels. Christians 
(of the Nestorian branch) maintain that it is the relic of St. 
Thomas who brought the gospel of Christ to the East. 


The Night the Mississippi Queen Vanished 


Many a ship has sailed from a port, continued over the horizon 
and disappeared forever. Ships have been doing this since sailors 
first started sailing, and it has occurred in practically every ocean 
and sea in the world. Possibly the weirdest story of all regards the 
Mississippi Queen. She was a luxurious, palatial boat, considered 
by many to be the finest afloat on the rivers of America. Families 
used to drive for miles just to watch her pass by with her great 
paddle wheels churning, and the smoke streaming from her high 
smokestacks like black velvet ribbons. 

The Mississippi Queen departed from Memphis on April 17th, 
1873, headed down river to New Orleans. As usual, crowds saw 
her off. There was cheering; bands played; and other boats piped 
her on her way with blasts and toots of their own whistles. 

All that day, the Queen rushed down the great Mississippi to- 
ward her port. Sometimes passing lesser ships, she saluted them 
with thunderous blasts from her own steam whistle. The small 
towns perched on the banks of the mighty river saw her pass in 
all her splendor. 

In New Orleans, when the Queen was 12 hours overdue, her 
owners began to wonder. She had never been late on schedule 
before. Wonder turned to worry, and the owners telegraphed up- 
river for news. Various small river towns reported that she had 
passed during the day; even until midnight. After that—nothing! 

A search was started immediately from the point where she had 
last been seen. The river was dragged and the banks were 
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searched for wreckage and survivors. People along her course were 
questioned, if they had heard an explosion or had seen a fire. 
Nothing. Absolutely nothing! No news of any kind. No trace of 
passengers, crew, cargo or debris was ever found. No explanation 
of the disappearance of the huge, river palace could be offered. 
Only ‘Ole Man River’ knows, and he don’t say nuthin’ atall! 


John Paul Jones— The Hero Who Died Alone 

Everyone knows about government bureaucracy, but to mislay 
the body of one of America’s greatest heroes? That’s carrying it a 
bit far. We're talking about Uncle Sam’s first admiral—John Paul 
Jones. After he helped win the Revolution, he was out of a job so 
he accepted the rank of rear-admiral to serve in the Russian 
Navy for Catherine the Great. Cathy had made a good choice 
because ‘good ole boy’, John Paul Jones, helped her shellac the 
highly-touted Turks—one of the very few naval victories in the 
entire history of Russia. 

In 1792, John Paul Jones died in Paris at the age of 45. He was 
broke and alone. In 1905, it suddenly dawned on our government 
that the body of its first and 
great naval hero was nowhere 
around. 

A frantic search by embar- 
rassed clerks through dusty 
files revealed that the U.S. 
had ordered Jones’ body em- 
balmed for shipment back to 
this country, yet had failed to 
have it returned. Now the red 
tape began. First, we had to 
get permission from the 
French government to look for 
our mislaid hero. Then, final- 
ly, the body was traced to an 
old Parisian cemetery where it 
had been buried for 113 years. 
By now, the cemetery had 
long been abandoned and 
built-over with shops, facto- 
ries, and even a hospital. Where under all that concrete, bricks 
and other construction was the grave? Eventually, a map was 
found of the cemetery in the ancient archives of Paris (the French 
are thrifty and throw nothing away), which gave the lot and 
location of the grave. 

Miners were hired to sink a shaft, and then a tunnel, hundreds 
of feet beneath the buildings to the leaden casket containing 
Jones’ body. They found it! 

The embalmers had done an excellent job and the body was so 
well preserved that an autopsy showed John Paul Jones had died 
of Bright’s disease. The hero was escorted back across the Atlan- 
tic by part of the American battle-fleet and buried, with full 
honors, at Annapolis. 


Hugh Williams: An Unsinkable Legend 


What’s in a name? Plenty!—if it happens to be Hugh Williams. 
On Dec. 5, 1660, a ship sank in the Straits of Dover. Only one 
survivor, Name? Hugh Williams. On Dec. 5, 1781, another vessel 
sank in the same waters. All on board went down with the ship 
except one guy who was saved... with the unsinkable name: 
Hugh Williams! On August 5, 1820, an excursion boat rolled over 
and capsized on the Thames. A 5-year-old boy aboard was 
rescued—the only one aboard who was not drowned. Name? 
Hugh Williams. One would think, after these narrow escapes, that 
anyone with a buoyant name would stay on dry land! Wrong. On 
July 10, 1940, a British trawler hit a German mine and was 
destroyed; only two of the crew were saved. They were an uncle 
and his nephew. You're way ahead of us; both of w 


them were named Hugh Williams! 

TRUE welcomes strange or unusual anecdotes and will pay the 
contributor $25 upon publication. Stories must be verifiable—and 
if possible, accompanied by dated news clippings or other sources. 
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A transfusion 


for the 
red-blooded man... 
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Olds Starfire. 
Anew way fo improve your swing. 


Driving it is like hitting every shot in the sweet spot Torque-arm rear suspension. Sway bars. 
of the club. It’s a Supercoupe, designed to pre- GM-spec steel-belted radials. All built into a sporty 
serve the sport of driving in a practical world. 4-seater hatchback on a 97-inch wheelbase. 


What makes it a Supercoupe? A 3.8 liter V6. Now, if the idea of Oldsmobile’s new | 
4-speed shift in a console. High-back bucket Supercoupe turns you on, get next fo a | 
seats, map pockets, gauges and tach, standard. Starfire at your Olds dealer real soon. 


It’s a. good feeling to have an Olds around you. 


See your Olds Dealer! Get a free watercolor reproduction of the famous 46th hole at Cypress Point, while supply lasts. 
Tune in on ABC-TV! Bing Crosby National Pro-Am, Saturday & Sunday, January 25 & 26. 
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‘Had enough : 

-of harshtaste? © 
Come up to KQDL, « 3 

the only cigarette 4 


with the-taste of 
extra coolness. 


Ts thee 
one 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Fy a ae : 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. [Ft see a pete Now, lowered tar KGDL Milds 


© B&W TCo. * Milds, 13 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine; Kings, 17-mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
Longs, 17 mg. “tar,"“1-.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. 74 


